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The American Legion in Paris 


OR being the battlefield in the 
k World War France has some 
compensation, It was on her soil 
that the sacrifice offered by other na- 
tions was laid. And on her soil it was 
that a new patriotism was kindled that 
ties nations together. Of this the men 
of the American Expeditionary Force, 
now celebrating the tenth anniversary of 
the arrival of the first American troops 
in France, are more keenly aware than 
ever. On the eve of the Convention of 
the American Legion in Paris General 
Pershing gave voice to this feeling in a 
speech at a dinner given in his honor. 
In the course of that speech he said: 
Yes, the soul of the A. E. F. was 
born in France and ever since 1919 
has been longing to get back home. 
The American Legion has made it 
possible for this dream to come true. 
Home again! Mr. President, we 
feel it in every breath. The green 
fields smiled and welcomed us all the 
way from Cherbourg. The churches, 
the children, and the gray old houses 
with soft red and mossy roofs, and 
the very rain that pattered familiarly 


from the sky, all told us that we were 


welcome. We did not need the elo- 
quent words of ministers, of prefects, 
of generals, or of journalists—as deep- 
ly as we appreciated their kindness— 
to give us the greeting. The earth 
and sky were a song in our ears and 
told us more than any words could 
say. The old A. E. F. was back in 
France—back home. 


Almost at the same time General Hin- 
denburg in Germany, speaking before a 
gathering in which there was evident the 
atmosphere of the old régime, declared 
that Germany’s participation in the war 
was purely defensive. The President of 
the German Republic in choosing such a 
time to say such a thing gave evidence 
again that there are representative Ger- 
mans who do not understand the psy- 
chology of other peoples. The effect of 
President Hindenburg’s speech on the 
gathering at Paris was simply to make 
clearer than ever how much the French 
and the Americans have in common. 


France Honors a Gourmet 


HE world-wide repute of French 
cooking must always be a far more 
impressive monument to Anthelme Bril- 


lat-Savarin, the philosophic gourmet 
who placed eating among the arts, than 
the statue which has been unveiled in his 
native village of Belley. Yet it is en- 
tirely fitting that the French should so 
honor him and that a member of the 
Cabinet should declare that he was 
“France’s greatest contribution to the 
ert of pleasant living.” His influence is 
still far stronger than any modern _pro- 
ponent of calories and vitamines who 
would strip eating of its joys and make 
it subservient to such a thing as health. 

In this country we have failed to learn 
the lesson of the epicure and eating has 
become largely a matter of daily neces- 
sity. Nor do we ever stop to pay trib- 
ute to those who have made it, even 
though we may regard it as a necessity, 
something of a pleasure. Our great res- 
taurants pay their homage to French 
cooking, and it is only the humble cafe- 
terias, lunch-rooms, and automats which 
recognize the greatness of American 
cooking. The delights of pie, waffles, 
and hash, for instance, are too often ob- 
scured by their uncongenial surround- 
ings. Why should we not accept the 
French idea that eating has something 
to do with the art of pleasant living? 

When shall we build a monument to 
those -who have evolved American 
dishes? 


France and America Deadlocked 
over Tariffs and Trade 


| paresape wants reciprocity from the 
United States if she is to agree to 
cut down the new high tariff rates that 
she has applied to American goods. 
While a new trade treaty embodying this 
principle in practical and specific terms 
is being arranged between the two coun- 
tries, she is willing to grant American 
products her lowest rates. That is her 
reply to protests from Washington 
against the imposition of her new cus- 
toms duties. 

Official Washington replies that it is 
impossible to accord special treatment to 
France on a reciprocity basis. This 
would require authority from Congress, 
and Congress has shown little disposition 
to reduce tariff rates for any one. Par- 
ticularly when this would throw open 
the way to similar requests from other 
countries, favorable action seems out of 
the question. 


France, on her side, argues that she is 
unable to give the United States one- 
sided preferential treatment, in contrast 
to the other countries with whom she has 
mutual reciprocity agreements, And 
there the matter stands, 

A readiness to be entirely reasonable 
is reflected in the French decision not to 
apply the new rates to shipments sent 
before September 6, when the change 
became effective. But the French Gov- 
ernment can hardly be expected to give 
up its major position. 

Reciprocity is a principle for which 
there are some well-known instances of 
Republican advocacy—with Canada, for 
instance. But it is less popular now. 
The result may be a tendency to unite 
Europe in tariff agreements against the 
United States. If that occurs, it may 
not be a bad thing. American trade 
may suffer temporarily. But the reduc- 


. tion of European tariff barriers would 


operate gradually to make Europe prac- 
tically what the United States is—in- 
ternally a free-trade continent. The 
economic revival that would follow 
would increase the buying power of 
Europe so much that American com- 
merce would stand to gain more in the 
long run, 


Canada in the 
League Council 


= the first time the North American 

Continent is represented in the 
Council of the League of Nations. Can- 
ada has become a non-permanent mem- 
ber of that body—along with Cuba and 
Finland. Needless to say, the attention 
of the United States will follow with 
keen curiosity the policy of her neighbor 
in the “upper chamber” at Geneva. 

The other members of the Councii 
now are the Powers with permanent 
seats (Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan) and six nations with 
non-permanent seats not up for elections 
this fall (Chile, China, Colombia, the 
Netherlands, Poland, and Rumania.) 

Belgium, a member of the Council 
since the war, failed in the contest for 
re-election this year. That fact is evi- 
dence, in the opinion of many observers, 
of a swing away from predominantly 
Allied direction of League affairs. 

Canada showed her independence of 


British control in the first Council ses- 
99 





100 


sion she attended, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, the British delegate, as Chairman, 
had suggested that Council members 
might wish to express opinions in a dis- 
pute between Hungary and Rumania be- 
fore spokesmen for the two sides were 
heard. M. Dandourand, the Canadian 
delegate, interposed an argument in fa- 
vor of hearing the cases for Hungary 
and Rumania first. The delegates of 
Cuba and Finland backed him up, and 
it was so decided. Count-Apponyi, the 
venerable Hungarian statesman, rose to 
speak for his country—and so a victory 
was quietly recorded for the smaller na- 
tions. 

With Canada in the Council, there 
will be a demonstration as to whether 
the mother country can control the votes 
of the Dominions, which will be of the 
greatest interest to the United States. 


Typhoons and Tidal Waves 


* Teoria invariably the accounts of 
the typhoon which visited Japan 
and the harricane which visited the west 
coast of Mexico attribute the wrecking 
of coast towns to tidal waves or to 
typhoon and tidal wave together. Many 
readers must have been confused by the 
use of the term, since the destructive 
waves were produced not at all by tides 
but solely by wind. Yet the term has 
been in use from time immemorial and 
doubtless will be in use to a remote fu- 
ture. It is a misnomer—as much a mis- 
nomer as “sunrise,” and came into being 
in the same way, before the nature of 
the earth’s rotation and of the typhoon’s 
vortex were understood. The apparent 
rather than the real gave, in each case, 
the name to the phenomenon. 

A typhoon is a violent whirlwind, and 
the term is used specifically of whirl- 
winds in the China seas because of their 
terrible energy. One writer describes 
such a typhoon as “an air whirl like the 
little ‘dust devils’ that chase across hot 
fields on sultry days, but enormous, in- 
comparably vast.” 

Such a vast whirlwind starts waves 
rolling toward the same point from va- 
rious quadrants of its great circle. Fi- 
nally, these numerous waves run to- 
gether, pile upon one another, and come 
ashore as a wall of water with the force 
of the gale behind them. Resembling 
the pounding and the inundation that 
come where tides run exceptionally high, 
the phenomenon took the name of tidal 
wave, and continues to wear it despite 
our modern knowledge of the exact 


cause. 
In Japan, on September 13, according 
to varying estimates, from four hundred 





to a thousand persons were killed. The 
destruction of houses, crops, and rail- 
ways was enormous. The town and 
province of Kumamoto, on the island of 
Kiushiu, suffered most severely; but half 
a dozen other places were partly devas- 
tated, 

In its recent losses and suffering from 
earthquake, flood, and famine Japan has 
the sympathy of the world. Its people 
and Government are strong and self- 
reliant, and now, as always, will quietly 
repair as best they can the damage in- 
flicted and will carry on. 


Smyrna Five Years After 
the Disaster 


A’ the end of September, 1922, the 
Smyrna disaster with its unspeak- 
able subsequent horrors swept more than 
a million people out of Asia Minor. 
Most of them, a full million, found ref- 
uge in Greece, the only country whose 
immigration laws allowed their admit- 
tance. 

Greece had been fighting one country 
or another for twelve years; its finances 
were in a bad state; its people were im- 
poverished and discouraged. The advent 
of the refugees at once caused a housing 
problem, a food problem, and an unem- 
ployment problem. Visitors to Greece 
were shocked at the misery of the people. 
The newcomers were housed anywhere 
and everywhere in a most unwholesome 
state of congestion. They got their food 
from bread lines which, though eked out 
by governmental aid and private philan- 
thropy from other lands, were inade- 
quate. The few industries of the coun- 
try had been smashed by the war, and 
there were few jobs for an endless army 
of job hunters, 

Now, five years “after Smyrna,” 
Greece has awakened to the fact that 
when she was generous she showed a 
wisdom unsuspected by herself. The 
new citizens sold the coats off their 
backs to establish themselves in trade. 
They set up shop with a few cakes or a 
dozen boxes of matches. When they had 
saved a trifle, they built shacks which 
served as dwellings and factories and 
shops. They learned trades in demand 
—the housing trades, for instance, since 
much building. was needed in the emer- 
gency. They valued the kindness of the 
Greek shopkeepers who did not crush 
their competition and they tried to show 
their gratitude by being good citizens. 

There were thousands of orphans in 
the care of Near East Relief—boys and 
girls who must be trained for self-sup- 
port and sent out as fast as they grew 

“old enough to take care of themselves. 


‘as a diplomatist. 
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The bys, trained in trades and crafts, 
added to the employment problem, but 
they were skilled, and therefore ad- 
vantageous to the citizenry. Near East 
Relief, the Government co-operating, 
trained girls as nurses. The Americans 
also started an anti-malaria campaign at 
Corinth, which wiped out the disease 
there. Its methods have been copied all 
over Greece under Government orders. 
They have also taught boys and girls 
modern farming methods, 

Refugee camps are still in existence, 
but their appearance and their spirit are 
not of the sort that spells distress. A 
letter written about the first of this year 
by a young Greek educated in America, 
and who returned after a two-year ab- 
sence to see the state of his native land, 
declares: “I have been amazed at the 
virility of the refugees and their stub- 
bornness in making a place for them- 
selves. Housing conditions are far from 
ideal in the refugee camps, but... . 
they gave proofs of a determination 
toward new life. The settlements are 
overflowing with life, with energy, with 
health. The little children, who were 
half starved two summers ago, are husky 
youngsters by this time. Everybody 
seems to be working. Factories have 
sprung up here and there and every- 
where. . . . Out of ashes and nothingness 
these Asia Minor people have brought 
about as much life and business enter- 
prise as one could dare dream. In a few 
years they will be ruling Greece in every 
line of activity.” 


A Statesman of the Quarterdeck 
in China 


es, Mark L, BrisToL has 
taken charge of American interests 
in the Far East as Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States Asiatic Fleet. The 
move is a good omen for the future in 
China. 

In the Near East, as American High 
Commissioner to Turkey, Admiral Bris- 
tol has made quietly a remarkable record 
Drafted from the 
Navy for a delicate task, he discharged 
it admirably. Through all the compli- 
cated period that has followed the 
Armistice, while the Allies and the 
United States were trying to come to a 
workable understanding with the new 
Nationalist Turkey, he has watched over 
American interests and American insti- 
tutions in the Near East. During the 
months of the Greek war with the Turks 
in Asia Minor and of the peace negotia- 
tions at Lausanne he kept his responsi- 
bilities clearly in view and commanded 
the respect and co-operation of both the 
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Kirby in the New York World 


Pease in the Newark Evening News 
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** Don’t you dare touch my child !’’ 


McCutcheon in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
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Clip the wings and keep the bird 


From Mrs. Henry A. Pearce, West Orange, N. J. 


Orr in the Chicago Tribune 




















When Dr. Coolidge returned from his vacation 


From J. G. Silvester, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Allies and the Turks, At the time of the 
Smyrna massacre, when the Turks pur- 
sued the fleeing Greeks into their port 
city and burned and sacked it, he was 
the inspiring and directing head of much 
of the relief work and made his ships 
and forces available for it. He aided the 
repatriation of the Greek refugees, which 
Americans have carried through under 
the auspices of the League of Nations. 
When the Senate rejected the separate 
American Lausanne Treaty with Tur- 
key, it was largely the wise action of 
Admiral Bristol that kept relations alive 
and led to the present working agree- 
ment between the two countries. 

Now he has gone to an even more try- 
ing post in China. His first problem, 
which he has at once set himself to 
study, is whether the forces of marines 
should be kept there. They were sent 
to protect American citizens in the civil 
war, but danger seems to have passed. 
His larger problem is the whole question 
of relations with the Chinese, and he is 
eminently qualified to solve it. Admiral 
Bristol does not belong to the “shut ’em 
up—shoot ’em up” school of military 
and naval men, To put him in charge 
in China was an excellent decision. 


Patriotism with Complications 


wm to do with the American 
merchant marine, which has 
been a steady loser of money, is again 
a question before the President and 
shortly will be a question before Con- 
gress. Though the task of finding pri- 
vate purchasers for the ships has been 
beyond the ability of those to whom it 
was given, there are ways of being rid of 
them. One is to permit the railroads 
to acquire them, The President is said 
to see both advantages and disadvan- 
tages in this proposal. The main advan- 
tage is said to be that, if the railroads 
owned the ships, the ships would get 
more business. The main objection is 
said to be that railroad ownership of the 
vessels would lessen competition in cargo 
carrying and increase friction between 
ship-owning and non-ship-owning rail- 
roads. , 
Another way of being rid of the fleet, 
finally, is not to provide for replacement 
as the ships become obsolete. This has 
the disadvantage that, while it would ex- 
tricate the Government from the ship- 
ping business, it would leave the United 
States practically without shipping under 
its own flag. 

Still, this matter of replacement con- 
stitutes the immediate question, An 
appropriation of $300,000,000 is neces- 
sary if the merchant fleet is not to be 


allowed to deteriorate. The President 
has been quoted as opposing such an 
appropriation, On the other hand, 
Chairman Madden, of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, and Chairman 
Jones, of the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee, have announced that they regard 
such an appropriation as necessary and 
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Keystcne 
Rear-Admiral Mark L. Bristol, Com- 


manderein-Chief of the United States 
Asiatic Fleet 


that they will press for it at the forth- 
coming session of Congress. 

The President, meanwhile, has made 
an appeal for patriotism as applied to 
the American merchant marine. It can 
be kept afloat successfully, he has been 
quoted as saying, only if American pro- 
ducers and purchasers insist that their 
products and foreign purchases be 
shipped in American bottoms. Might 
not this, however, as a going-and-coming 
brand of patriotism, lead to international 
complications? If American producers 
insist that American products go to Eng- 
land, for instance, in American bottoms, 
how could they object to a British in- 
sistence that British products sold to 
Americans be sent in British bottoms? 
It is rather too much to hope that 
American importers and exporters can 
choose both the ships in which the goods 
they buy shall come from Europe and 
the ships in which the goods they sell 
shall go to Europe. 

If Americans generally should so in- 
sist, we should probably be in for a ship- 
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ping war with at least some of the other 
shipping countries, Competition on such 
a scale needs something more than mere 
patriotic desire. It needs organization. 


Hughes and Smith 


ances is. settled as to the 
Presidential candidacies of 1928. 
Charles Evans Hughes is to be nomi- 
nated by the Republicans and Alfred E. 
Smith by the Democrats, This crystal- 
lization of chaos has come about with 
remarkable celerity. One week the Re- 
publican nomination was anybody’s fight 
against everybody and the Democratic 
nomination was everybody’s fight against 
Governor Smith. The next week Hughes 
and Smith were as good as nominated. 

But politics is always a syrup that 
readily “turns to sugar.” Rarely does it 
remain so. It goes through a process of 
re-solution, ferments, foams, fills twice 
its former space, sours, and finally, as 
like as not, again solidifies into acid 
crystals, 

The common belief that Hughes and 
Smith will be nominated probably means 
little more than that politicians have 
ceased to “mill” and have settled down 
to business. The candidate who has a 
commanding lead several months before 
the time for choosing delegates is pro- 
verbially in a dangerous position, His 
eminence enables all factions to combine 
against him, only to split up again after 
he has been disposed of, 

Still, the eminence of both Hughes 
and Smith is, for the time being, very 
real. 

Hughes came promptly into favor 
largely because of the belief that he 
stands above most of the controversies 
that trouble American thought at this 
time, because his ability is undisputed, 
because of the belief that his distin- 
guished services as Secretary of State 
have made him a bigger man now than 
he was in 1916; somewhat, also, because 


- of the belief that he is the only Repub- 


lican who can carry New York State 
against Smith. 

The apparent belief of the Republi- 
cans that Smith is the man they must 
prepare to beat has been, no doubt, an 
element in bringing about the conviction 
that Smith is certainly to have the nomi- 
nation. But it has not been the most 
important element. More important. 
perhaps, has been the announcement of 
William G. McAdoo’s determination not 
to be a contender for the nomination. 
This was taken in many quarters as 
confession that he could no longer mus- 
ter sufficient strength to hope for the 
nomination or even to hold the veto 
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power against the nomination of Smith. 
More important still is the fact that rec- 
ognition of Governor Smith’s ability in 
certain important lines has extended 
over a wider area. 


Somebody and the 
Other Fellow 


ye all of these things together do not 
mean that opposing candidacies are 
not formidable. Even the significant 
statement of Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon that he is inclined to favor the 
nomination of Mr. Hughes does not 
mean that the demand for Mr. Hoover 
as a candidate has been withdrawn. 
Nothing that has been said or done indi- 
cates that the Western opposition to a 
candidate of the type of either Hughes 
or Hoover has at all lessened. Already, 
as this is written, Northwestern opposi- 
tion to Hughes is beginning to be audi- 
ble in the East. The Republican fight 
is still in the future, the Hughes senti- 
ment merely something substantial “to 
shoot at.” And Mr. Hughes remains 
personally in the fortunate position of 
one who does not seek the nomination. 
Along the Democratic sector the situ- 
ation is similar. Mr, McAdoo’s with- 
drawal is in no sense a conceding of the 
victory to Governor Smith. The reasons 
which Mr. McAdoo gave for his with- 
drawal were good reasons, even if they 
did not entirely explain his action. Mr. 
McAdoo’s personal strength, had he 
chosen to be a candidate, would un- 
doubtedly have been less in 1928 than 
it was in 1924, But the elements of the 
party naturally and inevitably opposed 
to Smith are not necessarily less. Those 
Democrats who call themselves “pro- 
gressive” and those Democrats who are 
dry are no less opposed to Smith now 
than they have always been. Whether 
they can find a candidate upon whom 
they can all unite is, of course, a ques- 
tion. But they were never all united 
upon McAdoo. It is to be remembered 
that the balance of power in the 1924 
Convention was held by groups op- 
posed to both McAdoo and Smith. The 


argument, sometimes heard, that there is 


no candidate to oppose Smith is not 
valid. There are many possible Demo- 
cratic candidates of some parts. And, 
at the worst, there is always the “amia- 
ble unknown.” 


The Treasury, Morgan, and 
a Million 


HE failure of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission to approve the 
agreement of the New York, New Ha- 





ven, and Hartford Railroad to pay J. P. 
Morgan & Co, a fee of about a million 
dollars for underwriting a preferred 
stock issue of about forty-nine million 
dollars brings into the news a term com- 
monly misunderstood. The banking 
house which underwrites a stock or bond 
issue guarantees nothing as to the in- 
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Isadora Duncan 


tegrity of the issue, nothing whatever to 
buyers of the securities. It merely 
agrees with the corporation issuing the 
stock or bonds to sell the issue, and this 
sometimes entails an advance of money 
before all of the securities are disposed 
of. 

In vetoing the underwriting agreement 
in the case of the New Haven road the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission nei- 
ther approved nor disapproved of the 
practice. It acted alone on the ground 
of economy for the road, which is to use 
the proceeds of the issue mainly for 
discharging obligations to the Federal 
Treasury. The Commission held that, 
since holders of the road’s common stock 
are to have the right of acquiring the 
preferred stock at the ratio of one share 
to four of common, the road should have 
no difficulty in disposing of the issue 
without underwriting. An extra million 
dollars will be made available thereby 
for repayment of obligations to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford has accepted the ruling of the 
Commission, and will offer the issue of 
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preferred stock direct to the holders of 
its common stock, 


Isadora Duncan’s Art 


B a strange accident in Nice on Sep- 
tember 14 Isadora Duncan, Ameri- 
can dancer, was instantly killed. A long 
scarf which she was wearing caught in 
a wheel of the motor car in which she 
was riding and threw her to the street. 
Her death resembles that of her two 
young children fourteen years ago, 
which was caused by the plunge of a 
driverless automobile into the Seine. In 
her dress she affected flowing drapery. 
Indeed, she did much to influence wo- 
man’s dress. What was once eccen- 
tricity in her has now become familiar, 
There is irony in the fact that the very 
means by: which she contributed to free- 
dom from the stiff and formal in fashion 
was her undoing. 

Like many another artist, especially 
of the lower ranks, she lived her life 
frankly and carelessly. She did not dis- 
tinguish between arbitrary conventions 
which curtail freedom and those princi- 
ples of conduct on which real freedom 
rests. Her weaknesses have ended with 
her tragic exit from a feverish world. So 
far as she will be remembered it will be 
not because of her frailties or her mad 
freaks, but because of her art— 
what many found to be an enchanting 
art. 

If not quite Greek—for it was too 
modern for that—her art had some of 
the Greek qualities. It was not stilted 
or mechanical, like that of the tradi- 
tional operatic dance, but emotional and 
natural, In her the dance was not acro- 
batic, but untrammeled, rhythmic, free, 
enhanced by the use of classic drapery. 

The influence of this movement for 
the liberation of the dance from ham- 
pering traditions is seen not only on 
the professional stage, but also in the 
many schools of dancing throughout this 
country and even in our women’s col- 
leges. 

For her attempt to employ the dance 
as a means of interpreting famous sym- 
phonies and other music Isadora Dun- 
can drew on her head some derision. 
Her purpose in this attempt was perhaps 
not always understood. She did not 
pretend that she could “interpret” Bee- 
thoven or Brahms in the sense of ex- 
plaining either. What she tried to do 
was to express by fitting movement her 
own emotional response to their tones 
and rhythm. Even so, to the great ma- 
jority of those who appreciate and re- 
spect the art of music the emotional 
“reactions” of a dancer in the presence 
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of great musical master works are negli- 
gible. 

It was not her “interpretation,” but 
her success in rescuing the dance from 
the stiff and the trite that gave Isadora 
Duncan’s art its distinction, 


A French Champion 
of America 


em the Davis Cup contest the Na- 
tional singles tournament in tennis 
was something of an anti-climax. What- 
ever the outcome, the international ten- 
nis crown had passed from the United 
States. If Tilden had regained the Na- 
tional title, held for a year by a member 
of the French team, René Lacoste, it 
would have been hardly more than a 
consolation prize. But even that was 
not to be. 

The once formidable Tilden went 
down in straight sets before Lacoste’s 
imperturbable play. What beat Tilden 
was an almost perfect defense. Every 
shot that Tilden sent across the net into 
his opponent’s court seemed to come 
back somehow. ‘They may not have 
come back with the speed that other 
opponents of Tilden’s have employed, 
but they came back, It was Verdun 
over again—‘They shall not pass.” At 
the end of the three sets—11-9, 6-3, 
11-9—Tilden, in spite of his superb 
physique, was all in, That he was is 
not surprising. Tennis at high speed is 
as strenuous a sport as is played. Those 
three sets were equal in the number 
of points played to many a five-set 
match, 

Incidentally, American tennis galleries 
still have something to learn, They 
cannot be substitutes for referees or even 
linesmen, If the balls could be seen as 
well from the stands as they can from 
the place where the linesman sits, the 
linesman would be in the stands. 


True Courage 


i two recent air flights the fliers have 

shown wisdom and moral courage in 
abandoning their eagerly sought objects 
in the face of conditions that made con- 
tinued effort dangerous and _ reckless. 
More and more the world is distinguish- 
ing between brave men who push their 
adventurous voyages with thorough 
preparation, good judgment, and trained 
skill, and those who rush forward unpre- 
pared, ill-advised, and unskilled. 

Schlee and Brock made a notable and 
really splendid achievement in their 
attempt to girdle the world in less time 
than has ever been made. They flew 


over 12,000 miles, including a fine trans- 


atlantic flight of 2,350 miles, and made 
the distance from Harbor Grace to 
Tokyo in nineteen days. On the four- 
teenth day they were at Rangoon. If 
Schlee and Brock had been able to carry 
out their plan of crossing the Pacific, 
stopping at Midway Islands and Hono- 
lulu, they could easily have bettered the 
record of twenty-eight days around the 
world made with railway, steamship, 
and plane by Evans and Wells. But to 
attempt this flight became recklessness 
when they found that no fuel was await- 
ing them at Midway Islands. With ex- 
ceeding reluctance, they yielded to the 
many remonstrances cabled from this 
country. Schlee said, “We could not 
fight public opinion.” 


Was the A. E. 


HEN the A. E. F. went over- 
seas ten years ago, there 
were all sorts of conflicting 


ideals of what the war was to accom- 
plish. It was to be “the war to end 
war,” “to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy,” “to establish world unity,” 
“to end the menace of German imperial- 
ism,” and—according to the slogan most 
popular among the doughboys—“to can 
the Kaiser.” 

When the A. E. F. came home, peo- 
ple’s minds were full of a strange mix- 
ture of relief, enthusiasm, and disillu- 
sionment. The war had ended in favor 
of the Allies. But there had been no 
surrender; instead, a severe Armistice. 
The Peace Conference failed to satisfy 
either the idealists who had forevisioned 
the globe democratized and unified or 
the realistic extremists who wanted to 
march to Berlin. Both of these groups 
declared that the war had been a failure 
and the professions of the statesmen a 
snare. But the soldiers—with few ex- 
ceptions—voiced no such disappoint- 
ment. At a mention of the Peace Con- 
ference they may have been inclined to 
crack a wry grin. Yet if they felt 


cheated, they did not say so. For one . 


thing in which they were interested they 
had done. They had canned the Kaiser. 

Now, with the second A. E. F. over- 
seas ten years after, it is possible to esti- 
mate a little more soberly what was 
accomplished. The Kaiser has stayed 
canned, and no German monarchist has 
succeeded in finding a can-opener that 
seems likely to work, though several 
have been tried. And the doughboys’ 
slang slogan summed up a fundamental 
purpose. For all the war of words about 
who started the war has not. obscured 
the fact that the Teutonic system of 
economic organization and social culture 
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The result was that the American 
press and people have given Schlee and 
Brock unstinted praise for wisdom and 
moral courage as well as for their un- 
questioned great achievement. 

The same thing was true of the ill 
fortune of the two members of the Irish 
Free State Air Force, Captain McIntosh 
and Commander Fitzmaurice, who on 
September 16, in the monoplane Princess 
Xenia, started on ‘the westward trip 
from Ireland to America. Three hun- 
dred miles out they met a gale and 
heavy rain, and it was impossible to 
steer or make headway. For their com- 
mon sense in returning to Ireland, with- 
out courting death, they have had and 
they deserve nothing but praise. 


F. Cheated P 


was seeking—consciously or uncon- 
sciously—to extend its sway beyond the 
borders it then commanded. That ten- 
dency the war stopped, as earlier wars 
in history have stopped the expansion of 
other empires that threatened other na- 
tions. No menace remains of German 
domination of any other country, much 
less of any “German domination of the 
world.” Instead, in the gathering of the 
League of Nations Germany has prom- 
ised to accept compulsory arbitration of 
all disputes by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at The Hague—a 
result which it is impossible to imagine 
if the war had gone the other way. 

The struggle was not a failure and the 
victory was not a farce. All the oratory 
about “democracy” and “world unity” 
meant comparatively little to most of the 
fighting men. But “the war to end war” 
did mean something—and smashing the 
German military system and canning the 
Kaiser were realities. To them it was 
evident that if this trouble-making force 
could be destroyed the world would be 
the better for it. They did not expect 
the world to become a perfect or even— 
necessarily—a finer place to live in; 
they did expect it to become an easier 
place to live in. And it has become both 
an easier and a better world for the ordi- 
nary citizen than it would have been if 
Germany had been allowed to win. That 
would have meant intensive military and 
naval preparation all around the globe, 
a world keyed and strained to the ut- 
most pitch of nervous tension for the 
next inevitable struggle. Whatever the 
shortcomings of the peace settlement— 
and they were admittedly many—life is 
far pleasanter for the average person 
than it could have been otherwise. 

In that sense, “the war to end war” 
was a realistic slogan, It did not and 
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could not mean the. creation imme- 
diately, or even ultimately perhaps, of a 
world free from any peril of war. To 
the A. E. F. it could never have meant 
unwillingness to fight in a just cause. 
But it did mean a world in which there 
would be less probability of war, and 
particularly of aggressive war. This aim 
the Allies did accomplish. This is the 
gain achieved by “canning the Kaiser.” 
As time goes on, the phrases of many of 
the statesmen prove to have held less 
significance than the soldiers’. slang. 


The Commercialized 
Prize Rin g 


UT of the fight on September 22 
() the man entering as the heavy- 

weight champion of the prize 
ring will get a million dollars, and his 
opponent, entering the contest as ex- 
champion, will get several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Mr. Rickard, who has been 
promoting the fight, has had his eye on 
the bank rolls of the well-to-do and on 
the pay envelopes of those wage-workers 
and salaried people in the neighborhood 
of Chicago and vicinity whom he has 
counted on to fill the cheaper seats at 
ten and five dollars each in the stadium 
on what is, for the time being ironically, 
known as Soldiers’ Field. Whatever the 
outcome of the fight may be (for we are 





Gene Tunney 


writing before it is staged), these are the 
important facts. 

Prize-fighting has become a business. 
News of prize-fighting appears in the 
part of the newspapers known as the 
sporting pages; but that is the result of 
a tradition. It belongs there no more 
than the Wall Street reports or stories 
about the latest developments in the 
motor-car industry. Of course, this 
business depends for its existence upon 
the public belief that it is a sport; but 
no one really treats it as a sport pure 
and simple. Even the sporting writers 
themselves are brutally frank about the 
matter. And yet many thousands, buy- 
ing their tickets to the fight at the rail- 
way stations in their home towns, have 
traveled an incalculable number of thou- 
sands of miles to be customers of the 
prize ring magnate. 

Brutality is not what makes the prize 
ring noisome. Fighting with the fists is 
not nearly so brutal as people untrained 
in boxing often think it is. Whatever 
brutalizing effect boxing may have is not 
so much‘ upon the participants as upon 
some of the spectators. Perhaps the 
Puritans were not so far wrong in object- 
ing to bear baiting because it gave pleas- 
ure to those who watched it; for delight 
in anything strenuous without the com- 
pensation of exertion, pleasure in blood 
and sweat. without bleeding and sweat- 
ing, is morally and mentally enervating. 





Jack Dempsey 


But that is not what has dragged prize- 
fighting in the mire. Rather it is the 
corrupting influence that has attended 
its commercialization. When enormous 
sums of money are at stake in a single 
contest, what chance is there for the 
really sporting element? 

A few days before the fight at Chicago 
was to take place a letter was sent to 
champion Tunney in the name of ex- 
champion Dempsey. Although it ac- 
knowledged that Demnsey had been 
really beaten in the fight at Philadelphia 
in which Tunney gained the champion- 
ship, it brought up accusations by infer- 
ence if not by direct assertions that 
money had been paid to influence the 
decision. The object of the letter was 
obvious. It was to throw Tunney into 
a state of mind in which he would be 
more vulnerable. In similar fashion on 
Dempsey’s behalf the word went around 
before Dempsey’s fight with Sharkey 
that Sharkey was a “squawker.” When 
that fight took place, many spectators 
declared that Dempsey fouled Shar- 
key; but the reputation which had 
attached itself to Sharkey’s name natu- 
rally discounted protests on Sharkey’s 
behalf. It is common knowledge that 
such things are done repeatedly in con- 
nection with prize-fighting. In this case 
Tunney treated the matter as “trash” 
and “a very cheap appeal for public 
sympathy.” He took occasian to ask 
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Dempsey whether he thought this letter 
“sportsmanlike.” But why should any 
one expect the sportsmanlike in connec- 
tion with prize-fighting? 

Perhaps Gene Tunney can do some- 
thing to rescue the prize ring from its 
evil reputation. He has certainly him- 
self behaved like a sportsman, He has 
not been content merely with learning 
how to slug, but also how to box. He 
has at least treated his business as if it 
were a sport. It is significant that, as a 
consequence, of all the heavyweight 
champions he is reputed to be the least 
popular. 


Blundering Bureaucracy 


HEN on September 15 a pre- 
diction by the United States 
Department of Agriculture 


that cotton prices would decline was 
flashed to the markets and broke them, 
a torrential demand for further informa- 
tion and explanation descended upon 
the Department. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture could not, for the time being, be 
heard from. The Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in which the 
prediction originated, was not in. The 
Assistant Chief was not in. An adminis- 
trative assistant in the line of publicity 
stood in the breach and tried to hold 
back the flood. 

Only one thing was clear, and that 
was that this administrative assistant 
was not clear in his mind as to what had 
happened. First the news went out that 
the report to the markets was erroneous, 
that the Department had made no such 
prediction; then that a prediction more 
than a month old had been picked up 
and used; and, finally, that, while the 
prediction had been made for release 
that day, it was not meant for the pub- 
lic, but for the guidance of agents of the 
Department. 

The most sinister feature of the inci- 
dent is just this: That nobody in the 
Department of Agriculture knew in- 
stantly where the thing came from, that 
nobody was ready instantly to take re- 
sponsibility for it and defend it. Ap- 
parently, it might have .come from 
almost anywhere among the multitudi- 
nous wheels of a vast bureau. 

Now the Crop Reporting Board of the 
Department of Agriculture, which has 
the legal duty of collecting and dissemi- 
nating crop information, is elaborately 
and almost oppressively safeguarded. Its 
members are under bond. They are sub- 
ject to penal sentence under a special 
statute if they divulge crop information 
except in the strictly guarded way pro- 
vided by law. When the Board is in 


session, not only are they locked in the 
Board room, but all telephone and tele- 
graph instruments are disconnected, The 
blinds are drawn and elaborate precau- 
tions are taken to prevent the possibility 
of signaling from the inside to the out- 
side of the room. Information goes out 
only when the Secretary of Agriculture 
has, with his own hand, unlocked the 
door of the Board room, gone in, and 
placed his O. K. on the report. 

All of these precautions are necessary. 
The information which the Board pos- 
sesses is of such a nature that if it were 
released in any irregular way or even 
one minute before it is due, not only the 
markets for that day, but commodity 
prices for the entire season might be 
upset, speculators’ fortunes made, farm- 
ers’ earnings for a year swept away. 

Why, then, should somebody, identity 
unknown, without restriction and with- 
out supervision, be permitted to make a 
statement with the same power to upset 
markets and get it into circulation with- 
out anybedy’s knowing anything definite 
about it? 

The answer is that he should not, and 
that answer has now been given by Sec- 
retary Jardine, apparently at the insis- 
tence of the President. The incident 
doubtless was nothing worse than a bit 
of blundering. It had been done before 
and nothing came of it. Secretary Jar- 
dine expressed astonishment that the 
markets had seized upon it in September, 
when they apparently ignored much the 
same sort of thing in August. One ex- 
planation which might have occurred to 
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him is that, whereas practically no ac- 
tual cotton was moving in August, the 
ginning season was at its height in Sep- 
tember. 

No such incident would have been 
possible in the Department of Agricul- 
ture a few years ago. The Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, then a small and com- 
pact organization devoted exclusively~ to 
the gathering and disseminating of crop 
statistics, has since been chewed and 
swallowed, if not entirely digested, by a 
mammoth bureaucracy, its functions 
added to, multiplied, raised to the uth 
power, and extended to infinity. 

What inevitably happens in a bureau- 
cracy has happened here. The welfare 
of the country is of less importance than 
the theory and the routine upon which 
the bureaucracy proceeds, An overzeal 
for what is regarded as service results in 
disservice. And the evil will not be 
cured until the country, or at least Con- 
gress, realizes and acts against the dan- 
gers of bureaucracy. 

The particular mistake which caused 
the furor of September 15 may not be 
made again. But it was not the first 
mistake of the kind. A much more im- 
portant one, at least in extent, is dis- 
cussed at some length in an article, 
written by Mr. Aaron H. Ulm, in this 
issue of The Outlook. The mistake of 
September 15 will not be the last. Mis- 
takes likely to be disastrous will be made 
until the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics is called back to its real business 
and simplified until somebody in author- 
ity knows what it is doing. 


The Literary ‘Hack 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


measurable reams of paper and the 
~~ incalculable gallons of ink that have 
been used up by newspaper hack writers 
since the invention of the printing-press. 


i: is depressing to think of the im- 


Sometimes it seems as if not only this © 


vast volume of paper and ink but the 
incredible toil of the laborers who made 
them had gone to unutterable waste. 
Take this very article, for example. 
What is its pedigree? And to what end 
has the travail been undergone that was 
necessary to produce it? 

In some distant forest a pine or hem- 
lock or spruce or poplar tree is felled by 
a hardy “lumberjack” who lives the 
adventurous life of the frontiersman, and 
to whom bacon and beans are a ban- 
quet. The log is hauled .out of the 
woods over the snow by patient oxen, or 


dragged on a creaking narrow-gauge 
railway by a puffing little locomotive, or 
floated down a tumultuous stream, per- 
haps to be caught in a jam out of which 
it is dynamited by agile, leaping loggers 
who often take their lives in their hands 
to untangle the grotesque and gigantic 
snarl. At last the whirling, dizzy pop- 
lar comes to rest in the “boom” at the 
mill whence it is “snaked” out to be 
sawn, ground, and sulphuretted into 
pulp—a veritable inferno for any tree 
that could think. It is then shaken, 
stearned, and wound, in company with 
other little poplars, into a huge roll of 
paper ready for the printing-press. 

In the meantime the press, a compli- 
cated machine as big as a cottage and 
as delicate as a watch, has been pre- 
pared for the reception of the paper. 
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Coal-black miners underground and 
sweating, half-naked puddlers in the 
steel mill have co-operated in its con- 
struction. The paper is inserted in one 
end of this colossal machine, the mys- 
terious electric energy is turned on and, 
presto, out of the other end comes what? 
This wretched article! Parturiunt mon- 
tes, nascetur ridiculus mus, was the 
comment of that genial satirist, Horace, 
on such efforts—the pregnant mountain 
labored and brought forth a wretched 
little mouse. 

Now I do not call this article 
wretched in affected disparagement, but 
because that term expresses the feeling 
that occasionally overwhelms every 
hack, whether he be writer, painter, or 
musician, Preachers, who have to do a 
great amount of hack work, sometimes 
suffer from such depression, I surmise. 
They have their “blue Mondays.” It is 
not because hack work is perfunctory. 
On the contrary it is often performed 
from: a high sense of duty and with 
painstaking care. The words “pot 
boiler” are customarily used as a term 
of opprobrium by art critics. But does 
not this reproach spring from a mistaken 
sense of proportion? Mankind must 
have food, clothing, shelter before it can 
have art, and to keep the pot boiling is 
not infrequently the sternest duty of him 
who would, if he could, create great and 
noble works of art. 

Let the pot boiler or the hack writer, 
provided his work is as sincere and hon- 
est as he can make it, be of good cheer. 
Something may come of it, after all, be- 
sides mere utilitarianism. The man who 
has to whip himself to do his daily col- 
umn or his. weekly article may take 
courage by recalling to mind the fact 
that some of the greatest names in litera- 
ture are those of men who were once 
in the hack-writing class. Xantippe 
thought that Socrates was a useless and 
provoking hack. Shakespeare wrote 
many of his best plays as pot boilers to 
keep the box office of the Globe theater 
in a profitable condition. Dr. Johnson 
was the greatest hack writer the world 
has ever known. He alone has made the 
profession almost an illustrious one. Two 
of his greatest creative productions, the 
Dictionary and the “Shakespeare Com- 
mentary,” were pure pieces of hack 
work. He once said to his friend, Sir 
John Hawkins: “I look upon this [his 
edition of Shakespeare] as I did upon 
the Dictionary; it is all work, and my 
inducement to it is not love or desire of 
fame, but the want of money, which is 
the only motive to writing I know of.” 
Perhaps the most remarkable example 


in English literature of the hack writer - 





who has become ennobled is George 
Meredith. In certain circles the highest 
test that can be applied to a candidate 
for a diploma of literary taste is to ask 
if he reads “The Egoist” or “The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel.” My “I. Q.” in 
this respect is very unsatisfactory. I 
confess that I am unable to read Mere- 
dith with spontaneous pleasure. This is 
probably because I belong to the great 
middle class who, as an English Mere- 
dithian explains, “read with their eyes 
and not with their minds.” But at least 
I recognize my limitations and willingly 
admit that for intellectual power Mere- 
dith stands among the giants of his trade 
—the trade of novelists whom Heine 
called the pastry-cooks of literature. 

It is not, however, for his intellectual 
power that I refer to Meredith. It is 
because for seven or eight years he was 
the veriest hack writer, supporting him- 
self by contributing, says the most 
eulogistic of his biographers, “one or two 
leading articles and an average of about 
two columns of news notes each week” 
to a provincial newspaper, the “Ipswich 
Journal.” He was unhappy about it. 
“Above all things,” he said, “I detest 
writing for money. . . . And journalism 
for money is Egyptian bondage. No 
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slavery is comparable to the chains of 
hired journalism.” 

I like Dr. Johnson better as a hack; 
partly because he did not complain but 
did his plodding work manfully, and 
partly because one of his sententious 
pronouncements is the best possible jus- 
tification of the work of the literary 
hack. When his life-long friend David 
Garrick, the great Shakespearean actor, 
died, Dr. Johnson wrote that this un- 
timely death “eclipsed the gayety of 
nations and impoverished the public 
stock of harmless pleasure.” Boswell 
took the Doctor to task for indulging in 
an anti-climax. “Is not,” asked Bos- 
well, “ ‘harmless pleasure’ very tame?” 
“No, sir,” retorted Johnson, “ ‘harmless 
pleasure’ is the highest praise. Pleasure 
is a word of dubious import; pleasure is 
in general dangerous, and pernicious to 
virtue; to be able therefore to furnish 
pleasure that is harmless, pleasure pure 
and unalloyed, is as great a power as 
man can possess.” 

If this article, then, in spite of its 
share in deforestation, should give any 
reader a little harmless pleasure I should 
happily feel that I have the backing of 
one of the sanest and most likable mor- 
alists of modern times. 


Another “Big Four’? Comes Through 


By HERBERT REED 


MERICA retains the Interna- 

A tional Challenge Polo Cup, and 

with it a prestige as remarkable 

as has ever been achieved in any one 
sport. 

A gallant band of British officers con- 
nected with the army in India, financed 
and abetted, encouraged and advised, by 
the Maharajah of Ratlam, as good a 
sportsman as ever came to these shores, 
was turned back by the one-sided score 
of 13 to 3 in the first game, and by the 
much closer tally of 8 to 5 in the second 
encounter, when the challengers had 
been reinforced in the forward positions 
by heavier men. The same four that 
defended the cup so decisively in 1924 
against a challenging Hurlingham team 
that was torn with British polo politics, 
and led in a forlorn hope by Lewis L. 
Lacey, of ‘the Argentine, a Canadian 
subject who fought with the British arms 
throughout the war, was chosen to de- 
fend after an early experiment with a 
radically changed formation. This con- 
sisted of J. Watson Webb at No. 1; the 
incomparable Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., at 
No. 2; the deft and canny Malcolm 


Stevenson at No. 3; and Devereux Mil- 
burn, the world’s greatest back and cap- 
tain. It is characteristic of the man 
Milburn that, finding the newly chosen 
order of the American Defense Commit- 
tee (Winston Guest, Hitchcock, Cheever 
Cowdin, and himself) going badly, he 
took the whole matter in his own hands, 
reinstated the veteran formation, and 
won through with it, so inspiring it with 
his own personality and leadership that 
in the first game of the series it turned 
in a brand of polo that certainly equaled 
if it did not surpass that of the famous 
original Big Four—the Waterburys, 
Harry Payne Whitney, and himself, 
The American victory had been ex- 
pected before the matches materialized. 
The English team had a peculiar history 
that did not add to its prospects, and a 
streak of luck in the matter of weather 
that was a downright handicap. Hur- 
lingham, through which all challenges 
for the Westchester Cup, in play this 
time for the forty-first year, must be 
made by the terms of the deed of gift, 
had confessed its inability to gather up a 
team that could challenge with even a 
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remote chance of success. This despite 
the fact that four English players had 
been in action in this country the year 
before, and playing in our open cham- 
pionship, who would have represented 
any country with credit, and that Lacey, 
the greatest of them all, was still avail- 
able. Whereupon India took fire and 
asked the privilege of challenging. 

The Indian army had turned out a 
team that had swept all before it; it was 
a team that had been together for a 
year, it was superbly mounted from the 
stables of the Maharajahs of Ratlam 
and Jodhpur, two of the greatest sport- 
ing Indian princes, and with their rupees 
and those gathered from army messes 
and the polo public of India it was pre- 
pared to conduct such a campaign as 
never before had been undertaken by 
any Hurlingham output. Consent was 
forthcoming, rather grudgingly, to be 
sure, but, at all events, the team sailed. 
When Colonel-Commandant H. A. Tom- 
kinson, managing the invasion, landed 
his men and his mounts on this side, he 
did not pretend that he had better than 
an even chance, if that, to take the 
trophy home, but he did promise to 
show America a team that was a unit, 
one that was here with a definite ob- 
ject, had little or no interest in social 
engagements, and was organized as none 
of its predecessors ever had been. Na- 
tive grooms came with the mounts, and 
they were among the best in the world. 
India and Australia, with a scattering 
from England, had been drawn upon for 
the four-footed players. The team, in 
its first appearance at the Westchester 
Biltmore field, a month before the event, 
showed so well, playing in the order in 
which it had been in action in India, 
worked so smoothly that the American 
Defense Committee was outspoken in its 
praise and publicly announced its reali- 
zation that here was a foe worth Amer- 
ica’s best. 


_ that the deluge. 

The team had worked up its beau- 
tiful combinations and crisp hitting on 
the fast fields of India, and had refused 
to play in England in order to avoid any 
risk of slowing down. Yet throughout 
the period of preparation in this country, 
such was the weather, the team never 
ence had a chance to play under any- 
thing like home conditions. ‘There was 
another problem at hand. There was in 
action in this country an Irish player, an 
officer in the British army, and at one 
time attached to the Poona Horse in 
India, Captain C. T. I. Roark, who 
could not well be kept off the team from 
Hurlingham’s point of view, although 
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had Hurlingham itself been handling the 
team it is possible that he would have 
had even a lesser chance. It was no fault 
of Roark’s that he was taken over to 
the team and mounted by Captain the 
Hon. Frederick E. Guest, long and still 
a power in the Hurlingham committee. 
Roark is a remarkable player, but it was 
plain to any acute observer that he was 
in and not of the company that faced 
the American Big Four. Although Ma- 
jor Atkinson was the captain of the 
team, it was the voice of Roark that 
was heard over the field, scolding, cajol- 
ing, exhorting. By his appearance he 
displaced Captain John Pitt Dening, 
who had played No. 3 on the original 
team, and it soon became apparent that 
something was wrong up forward. Cap- 
tain George at No. 1, who had turned 
in splendid play in India, and Captain 
A. H. Williams, who was a very fine No. 
2 at home and in his early appearances 
here, fell off in their play, and while 
Williams retained his place with the four 
for the opening game at Meadow Brook, 
George was displaced by Captain Pert, 
a young and popular officer weighing 
151 pounds, who was supposed to match 
in the battering riding off of the modern 
game the old master of all polo, Mil- 
burn, riding at more than 180 pounds. 
The impossibility of such a selection 
should have been apparent to the British 
management, but the British manage 
ment was hurried and worried, and Pert 
turned in a fancy day’s play too close to 
the matches to be readily set aside. 
The result was that in the first match, 
before the largest and most brilliant 
gathering that had ever witnessed an in- 
ternational, the British were almost lit- 
erally swept from the field, the Ameri- 
can Big Four playing almost beyond 
themselves. It was a great exhibition. 
The day after the match the British had 
learned one of their lessons. They had 
learned that Roark was no great asset if 
the light and outclassed forwards could 


not keep the thundering Milburn and - 


the canny Stevenson from coming clear 
‘through and literally smothering him. 
Incidentally, they smothered the gallant 
Atkinson, too. 

For the second match, therefore, 
Colonel Tomkinson threw in his big 
men, as he had.been advised to do by 
American critics even before the first en- 
counter. They were Captain R. A. 
George and Captain J. P. Dening, who 
had earned their reputations by playing 
with the best of the American test teams, 
and were showing better form even than 
that in India. How well they had 
learned American polo in a couple of 
weeks is attested by the great fight they 


made in the second match, for, with the 
exception of the first period, when 
Tommy Hitchcock, mounted on the 
greatest polo pony of the year, the pie- 
bald Argentine, Tobyanna, and sup- 
ported by his other players on the three 
next best of the string, scored three 
goals, the teams were evenly matched all 
the way. It is true that the American 
Big Four gould not again be expected to 
reach the heights attained in the first 
game, for any set of men has just one 
game like that in its system, but, even 
so, the Americans were playing hard 
enough to permit the loser to retire with 
a great share of the credit for the after- 
noon’s work, 


T= British invaders had once again 
to learn that America plays rough, 
hard, if legitimate polo, with unorthodox 
formations and terrific hitting, and that 
only that same type of game stands any 
chance of wringing the famous West- 
chester trophy from their grasp. It is a 
pity that that lesson was not learned 
earlier, So the Maharajah departs vow- 
ing to return next year in quest of the 
Open Championship, a mission that re- 
quires no sanction from meddlesome and 
society-ridden Hurlingham, and with a 
full knowledge of just what “big time” 
American polo is. He left behind him a 
team that was desperately striving to 
take-home that same trophy in the 
course of the wind-up of the present ex- 
pedition, but sadly depleted in mounts 
through the loss of Roark, mounted by 
Captain Guest, who has them here for 
sale, and by Williams, forced to return 
for other reasons. However, the British 
Army-in-India made a splendid impres- 
sion in this country. 

The general mix-up on the other side 
of which they were to some extent the 
victims will undoubtedly serve to rein- 
force the Argentine demand that the 
Westchester Cup, whose deed of gift is 
hopelessly out of date, be thrown open 
to challenge from India, the Argentine, 
Spain, France, or anywhere else that the 
game is progressing along the advanced 
American lines, It has become painfully 
apparent that so long as the present 
powers rule at Hurlingham England will 
not or cannot send over a team that has 
a fair chance of winning, and will not 
aliow any other section of the British 
Empire to do so without meddling. All 
of which, of course, is no reflection on 
the gallant Roark. The Maharajahs will 
be welcome again in their own right, and 
it may be that some day Hurlingham 
will see the light. 

In the meantime the Cup is safe for 
another three years. 
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Shall We Scrap 


Our Calendar? 








AILWAY transportation, steamship trans- 
portation, the packing industry, banking 
statistics, and the hotel industry are represented 
in statements from distinguished business men 
rinted in connection with this article. E. W. 
Beatty, Robert Dollar, F. Edson White, George 
Foster Peabody, Roger W. Babson, and E. M. 
Statler are all practical men of affairs with imagi- 
nation. They have made their statements in 
response to a telegraphic request from the Editor- 
in-Chief of The Outlook. We should like now to 


hear from our readers—especially those who 
have something out of their own experience to 
contribute to this discussion. Frankly, The 
Outlook is for the change ; but all letters, whether 
they are for or against the change, whether they 
can be printed or not, will be of use—even simple 
votes of “yes” or “no.” Reasons for the vote will 
be welcome. Read this article, and then tell us 
how you would answer the question, “ Shall We 


Scrap Our Calendar P”’ 
—THE EDITORS. 











“MONTH” does not mean any- 
A thing. A day means something. 

A year means something. But 
a month? In the vernacular, what do 
you mean, month? 

We cannot scrap our days or our 
years without scrapping the sun. We 
could but we do not want to scrap our 
weeks. Religious tradition, long habit, 
and convenience combine to make the 
week a very acceptable division of time. 
But we can (and, if we once come to see 
the awkwardness and inconvenience of 
them, we will) scrap our months. 

When you say month you do not say 
anything definite. Do you mean a 
month of twenty-eight days or a month 
of thirty-one? Do you mean a calendar 
month or a lunar month? And if you 
mean a lunar month, what kind of lunar 
month? The best general definition that 
the dictionary can give of a month is 
that it is one of the twelve parts into 
which the calendar year is divided; but 
even that definition does not fit a lunar 
month for there are more than twelve 
lunar months in a year. Even in law 
the word month is an inaccurate term. 
It once meant a lunar month—that is, 
some kind of lunar month—but in Eng- 
land and the United States it means a 
calendar month whether of twenty-eight, 
twenty-nine, thirty, or thirty-one days. 
A month is a wholly irrational division 
of time. It has no relation to anything 
in astronomy, or human experience. It 
is an inaccurate and varying measure of 
time that is a constant annoyance in 
business and a misleading unit in science. 
It has no religious significance. 


A month is nothing but just a bad . 


habit. 

The worst of it is that it is a habit 
that has been wished on us by people 
long since dead and forgotten. Long 
before the Christian era the Egyptians 
had a better set of months than we 
have. Then came along Julius Cesar 


Shall we make every month look 
like this P 
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The International Fixed Calendar 


and robbed February of a day and 
named one of the longer months after 
himself. Then came along Augustus 
Cesar and he took to himself the month 
that followed Julius’s, but because he 
wanted a month that was just as big as 
Julius’s he added a day to it. To do 
this he stole another day from Febru- 
ary. Then he changed around some 
other days and left the set of calendar 
months in a jumble. And ever since 
then we have been putting up with this 
arbitrary arrangement as if it were as 
fixed as the tides and the circuit of the 
earth around the sun. 
What is the consequence? 


HOTEL that did a business of 
$10,000 per week in room sales 
found that its receipts from room sales 
were less in May than those in April. 


It looked as if the business was dropping 
off. May was one day longer than April 
and yet its room sales were less. The 
figures, however, proved to be very mis- 
leading. As a matter of fact business 
was actually better in May than in 
April—ten dollars a day better—but 
the monthly comparison seemed to 
show that it was worse. Why? It is 
simply because the hotel, like the rest 
of us, was doing what Julius and 
Augustus had whimsically told it to do. 
The explanation is very simple. The 
hotel business is not uniform throughout 
the week. Eminent accountants have 
estimated that, on the average, room 
sales are usually more on Wednesdays 
and Thursdays than they are on any 
cther days of the week. The average in 
percentage is Monday 17, Tuesday 17, 
Wednesday 18, Thursday 18, Friday 12, 
Saturday 10, and Sunday 8. Now it 
happened that there was a fifth Wednes- 
day and a fifth Thursday in April while 
in May there was a !'fth Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday. On a weekly business 
of $10,000 the Wednesday and Thurs- 
day in April brought in $3,600, while 
the Friday, Saturday, and Sunday in 
May brought in $3,030—$10 a day 
above the average. A worse report fora 
better business, 

This, of course, is not an actual case; 
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This shows how incomes from hotel room sales vary during the week from day to 
day. The figures on the sides indicate percentages of the week’s sales 
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Everybody knows the vagaries of our present calendar. 


a new one every year. Nobody is ever sure until he has looked it up 


THE PRESENT CALENDAR 


We have to have 


whether the first of the month falls in the beginning or the end of the week. 
Except for the calendar companies, it seems to work out to no one’s advantage 
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PROPOSED NEW MONTH 


29 “YEAR-Day” 








THE INTERNATIONAL FIXED CALENDAR 


In the proposed calendar, every month will be like every other month. 


One 


day every year will have no week-day name, but will be called Year Day. 
Each of the present months will lose a day or so, and a brand-new month 
will happen between June and July 


the figures are given in round numbers; 
actual cases are much more complicated; 
but the case is typical. 

This sort of thing happens all the time 
in other businesses. 

A weekly periodical gets a larger daily 
average of receipts on Monday than on 
any other day of the week. It charges 
its salaries and wages to Saturday and 
its other expenditures to Wednesday. In 
1922, for example, there were four 
months in which there were five Satur- 
days, four months in which.there were 
five Mondays, and four months in which 
there were five Wednesdays. But those 
months did not coincide. In January 
there was an extra Monday; so the pe- 
riodical’s income that month was dis- 
proportionately large. In March there 
was an extra bill-paying day. In April 
there was an extra salary day. In May 
there was an extra income day and an 
extra bill-paying day. In July there was 
an extra salary day and an extra income 
day. In August there was an extra bill- 
paying day. In September there was an 


extra salary day. In October there was 
an extra income day and an extra bill- 
paying day. And in December there 





WATCHES AND CLOCKS AS 
CALENDARS 


Under the International Fixed Calendar 
your watch or clock can show the date 
and day of the week. By a day pointer 
you can tell the time, not only by seconds, 
minutes, and hours, but also by days 
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was an extra salary day. This irregu- 
larity not only makes it impossible to 
compare one month with the next, but 
it also makes it impossible to compare 
the month with the same month in an- 
other year, for each year every month is 
different from the same month in the 
year before and the year after. Under 
these conditions what do monthly com- 
parisons mean? Nothing. In some 
cases it means worse than nothing, for 
it misleads directors and confuses exec- 
utive officers. 

As a piece of business machinery the 
month is a joke. 

If we had any other piece of machin- 
ery dating from Roman emperors that 
was as unworkable as the thing which we 
call the calendar month we should scrap 
it at once. In fact, we should not have 
it. We should have scrapped it long 
ago. 


Hy is it then that we people of 
the twentieth century hold on to 
the present calendar month? 

Is it because we think of it as part of 
the immutable processes of time? Is it 
because we think that the month is 
somehow mixed up with the moon? As 
a matter of fact it has very little to do 
with the moon, And even if it had a 
great deal to do with the moon it would 
not help matters much, for the moon 
has nothing whatever practically to do 
with our daily life. The sun provides 
our daylight, and it causes our seasons; 
but the moon marks no periods that are 
of any consequence. And even if it did, 
what period should we select? There 
are various kinds of lunar months—the 
anomalistic, the tropical, the sidereal, 
the nodal, each differing from the others. 
The moon is well called inconstant. We 
have forgotten the moon for a great 
many centuries and we can continue to 
forget it in making up our calendar. 

If we wish we can make the month 
mean something. 


N fact a new form of monthly calen- 
dar has been devised. It does away 
with all the absurdities of our present 
calendar months. It has profited by the 
wisdom of Moses and the discoveries of 
modern science. It is designed to pro- 
mote at once international good will and 
business efficiency. If adopted—or 
rather when adopted—it will make life 
easier for the masses of men. It will 
benefit women. It will add value to 
scientific study. It will tend to promote 
sensible and uniform religious observ- 
ance. Most important of all, in the 
minds of practical people, it will save 
energy—and money. 
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This plan came out of the very prac- 
tical experience of a railroad man. 
George Eastman, Chairman of the Board 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, Roch- 
ester, New York, teils about this railroad 
man in a pamphlet entitled “Do We 
Need Calendar Reform?” This railroad 
man is Moses B. Cotsworth. While he 
was special investigator and adviser to 
the general manager of the Northeastern 
Railway he found it very difficult to ex- 
plain the variations in increases and de- 





From F, Edson White 


President of Armour & Co. 


W: believe that the inauguration 
of the Cotsworth thirteen- 
month international calendar will 
mean the simplification of accounting 
practices. This would be a great 
advantage when considering monthly 
figures on live stock, kill, sales, etc., 
as data could be more accurately 
indexed than at present, and com- 
parison would be on same basis. Our 
accounting is based on twelve pe- 
riods in the year, eight of which con- 
tain four weeks, and four of which 
contain five weeks. Laborious ad- 
justing is needed to compare four 
and five week periods. It seems a 
logical step in the movement for 
business analysis, which, I think, is 
one of the outstanding needs in the 
industrial world to-day. 


Chicago, Illinois. 











creases of the net earnings of the com- 
pany each month, Because of the varia- 
tion in freight traffic during the week, 
the freight traffic being light over week- 
ends, and the variation in the number of 
days in the month and in the number of 
week-ends in the month, he had to make 
complicated adjustments. He therefore 
began to study the calendar. And in 
this study he found that the calendar 
had similarly unfortunate results in all 
lines of business, and on churches, and 
schools, and science, and the daily life of 
people generally. As a consequence he 
worked out a proposal which is known’ 
as the Cotsworth Proposal for Calendar 
Reform. After he had worked sixteen 
years on the subject a plan was under 
way to call an international conference 
in the fall of 1914. This conference was 
blown away with other things by the 
World War. Now at last the interna- 
tional movement has been renewed. The 
League of Nations has appointed a Spe- 
cial Committee of Enquiry, and although 
it has had 185 plans before it, and 
though it has run up against objections 
based on nothing better than tradition, 
and although it is not yet ready to an- 
nounce a final opinion, this committee 
by its report has already made it clear 
that the advantages ofthis proposal are 
greater than those of any other. 





Out of this proposal has come what is 
known as the “International Fixed Cal- 
endar.” 

According to this plan— 

Every month will consist of twenty- 
eight days. 





From Roger W. Babson 


Founder of Babson’s Statistical Organiza- 
tion and Chairman of the Board of the 
Babson Institute 


I LooK forward to the day when 
the Cotsworth calendar will be 
adopted by most nations of the 
world. My experience plainly points 
to many real advantages in this fixed 
thirteen months’ calendar plan. It 
should appeal to almost everybody 
using statistics for business, finan- 
cial, and economic problems. There 
is constant need, for example, for 
quickly comparing one month with 
another, and likewise for comparing 
the same month in different years. 
At present this latter cannot be 
readily done because of our faulty 
calendar. With the new calendar a 
part of statistical work ought to be 
fifty per cent more effective. The 
old saying is that comparisons are 
odious, and a chief reason for this is 
the irregularity of our calendar. 
This is constantly making statistical 
comparisons laborious, meaningless, 
or actually misleading. Moreover, 
remember that thirteen monthly set- 
tlements in the -year would mean 
that money spent for rents, salaries, 
and monthly accounts would circu- 
late nine per cent faster than it does 
now. Several business concerns 
among my clients are already using 
a thirteen months’ calendar in their 
own accounting, and they tell me it 
works well. Both from experience 
and observation I can see wherein 
practically all kinds of records will 
be far more useful and far less costly 
when kept on the new calendar basis. 
I favor it heartily. 


Wellesley, Massachusetts. 











It will begin-on Sunday like the week 
and end on Saturday. 

It will thus consist of four weeks—no 
more, no less. 

Every month of every year will be 
exactly like every other one. 

Thirteen of these months will make 
up a year— 

Except one day. 

That extra day, inserted between the 
last Saturday, that is the last day, of-one 
year and the first Sunday, that is the 
first day, of the next year, will be an 
international holiday—an extra Sabbath. 

The new month will be inserted in 
midsummer, between June and July. 

Every four years the additional day 
(which is now added to February) will 
be inserted between June and the new 
month, as an additional Sabbath. 

Thus every Sunday of every month of 
every year will be either the first, the 
eighth, the fifteenth, or the twenty- 
second, Then when you say the nine- 
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teenth you will mean the third Thursday 
of the month. If somebody tells you 
that he will pay you something a month 
from to-day you will know precisely on 
what day he will pay you. When you 
pay rent you won’t be paying more per 
day in one month than you are paying in 
any other month. If you are receiving 
a salary by the week and you are paying 
your bills by the month you will know 
each month just how much you can 
count on. If you are carrying on a busi- 





From George Foster Peabody 
Banker of New York, Retired 


gers you. I have been out of 
business over twenty years; so 
my advocacy of a thirteen months’ 
calendar relates to my conviction 
that it will facilitate clear thinking 
in unnumbered directions, and thus 
make for greater service in all lines, 
not omitting religious. 


Saratoga, New York. 











ness in which you settle your accounts 
monthly you will not have any month in 
which you will have an extra pay-roll to 
meet. If you have any calculations to 
make you can know instantly the num- 
ber of days between any two dates. 
Election day, as now set for the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November, will always fall on the third 
of the month—unless election day is 
changed to Monday as it might well be, 
when it will always be the second. The 
advantages you will enjoy when this 
plan is adopted, as undoubtedly it will 
be, will not be merely personal advan- 
tages but also advantages which you will 
get in the common advantage of society. 
For example, it is estimated that by 
changing the circulation of money values 
from twelve times a year to thirteen 
times a year about two billion dollars 
will be released in Europe for business 
expansion, and in all countries about five 
billion dollars. This is in addition to 
the enormous saving made in getting rid 
of unnecessary labor now used in con- 
stant and unsatisfactory business adjust- 
ment. 


NCIDENTAL to this change in length 
and number of months is the pro- 
posed change in holidays. 
Easter will become a fixed festival. 
Every holiday that now runs through 
the week according as the date falls upon 
one week day or another will inevitably 
fall on the same day of the week and 
can easily be made by law to fall on 
Monday and thus every holiday will be 
turned into an extended week-end with 
advantage to the people and with a 
financial saving to almost every line of 
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business. If, for instance, we wish to 
keep Independence Day in July, then 
it will cease to be the fourth of July but 
become the second of July. If, however, 
we wish to keep it on virtually the same 
day of the year, Independence Day will 
fall into the new month. As July 4 will 
become Sol 17 and thus fall on Tuesday, 
Independence Day will then be shifted 
one day earlier and become Sol 16. 
(The name Sol, from the Latin word for 
sun, is chosen because in that month 





From E. W. Beatty 


Chairman and President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company 


5 ie economic advantages that 
would follow upon the general 
adoption of the proposed Cotsworth 
calendar are clearly evident. Busi- 
ness operation, and particularly ac- 
counting, would greatly benefit. And 
this must necessarily apply to rail- 
roading as being an industry in 
which rapid and informative ac- 
counting plays a large part. Another 
important effect of the proposed cal- 
endar reform would be found in the 
fixing of holiday dates. -Many of the 
annual national and religious holi-. 
days of Canada are movabie, and 
they are the less convenient of ob- 
servance by the great mass of the 
people. Were these holidays fixed to 
occur on various Mondays through- 
out the year, they would be more 
generally taken advantage of and, 
being’ extended by the addition of the 
week-end rest, would provide consid- 
erably enlarged opportunities for rest 
and recreation. 


Montreal, Canada. 











will occur the summer solstice). Thus 
every holiday from Christmas around to 
Thanksgiving will find its most appropri- 
ate Monday. 

Suppose this new calendar were to be 
put into effect on the first of January, 
1933, which, it happens, is the next year 
not a.leap year to begin on a Sunday, 
then in place of January 29th we should 
have February Ist; instead of February 
26th we should have March Ist, instead 
of March 26th we should have April 
Ist; instead of April 23rd we should 
have May Ist; instead of May 21st we 
should have June Ist; and instead of 
June 18th we should have Sol 1st. The 
first half year would end with Sol, 14th. 
That date would correspond to what we 
now call July Ist. 

There is nothing unprecedented about 
such a change as this. In 1582 ten days 
were dropped out of the calendar, and 
as a consequence dates were changed. 
In 1752 England, which had been lag- 
gard in changing her calendar, dropped 
out eleven days. So for a time dates 


were designated by New Style and Old 
Style. We now celebrate February 22nd 


as Washington’s birthday. We have for- 
gotten that the day that he was born 
was called, when he was born, February 
12th. An even more revolutionary 
change has been made in our own times 
in the Near East, for in Mohammedan 





From E. M. Statler 


President of the Hotels Statler Company, 

Inc., owning and operating the Hotels 

Statler in Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, St. 

Louis,. operating Hotel Pennsylvania in 

New York City; President of New York 
Hotel Statler Compapy, Inc. 


i achieve the greatest benefits 
the Cotsworth International 
Fixed Calendar should be adopted by 
governments. 

In line with the development of 
other economic reforms, the first 
step will have to be taken by cross- 
sections of the Nation’s business 
represented by basic industries, the 
first step in this reform being their 
adoption of the International Calen- 
dar. 

In order to exert pressure toward 
universal action, I favor the adoption 
of the International Calendar by the 
hotel industry because it would assist 
us in our efforts toward two funda- 
mental characteristics of successful 
business—simplification and _ stand- 
ardization. ; 

Its adoption would simplify rec- 
ords for and calculations of pay- 
rolls, inventories, accounts, all items 
under the general term of rents, etc. 
It would simplify all monthly re- 
ports. It would regularize the work 
of the fihancial department, and 
therefore simplify their operations. 

Its adoption would give us a time 
standard of great perfection, which 
would make possible standard-time 
production and financial series of 
very great importance to economical 
operation. 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 











countries there they have not only 
changed the date but adopted Sunday 
instead of Friday as their weekly holi- 
day. What the Turks have done in our 
times and what our ancestors did in the 
eighteenth century it ought to be possi- 
ble for us to do to-day. 


A‘ once the question may arise as to 

what will be said to this plan by 
those who believe that one day of rest 
in seven is enjoined by the Scriptures. 
Will not the injection of an extra rest 
Gay once in every year interrupt the 
even flow of recurrent Sabbaths? Those 
who take their Bible literally will dis- 
cover that there is no occasion for 
alarm. They have a thoroughly ade- 
quate precedent in the calendar provided 
under the Mosaic law. 

According to the Mosaic calendar 
there was an extra Sabbath injected 
every year. If Moses, or whoever finally 
drew up the Levitical law, did not find 
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the injection of this extra Sabbath, the 
provision of a two-day Sabbath once a 
year, a violation of the commandment 
that man should rest one day in seven, 
no one else need be disturbed. Indeed, 
this new calendar really goes back to the 
principle that was established in the Old 
Testament. During the captivity and 
dispersion of the Jews this old calendar 
was forgotten. Nobody observes it 
strictly now. We shall be going back in 
principle to one important feature of the 





From Robert Dollar 


President of the Dollar Steamship Com- 
pany, Robert Dollar Company, Admiral 
Oriental Company, Dollar Portland Lumber 
Company, Canadian Robert Dollar Company 


| AM very much in favor of Cots- 
worth’s plan of twenty-eight days 
in every month. All steamship in- 
terests have a great deal to do with 
the fixing of the week-day sailings of 
ships. We fix the day, but also have 
to state the date. By the new plan 
the sailings could be stated as first 
or second Saturday of the month, as 
the dates in every month would be 
the same. It would materially help 
in bookkeeping and time calculations. 
This would be following along the 
lines of Standard Time, Metric Sys- 
tem, and other universal systems so 
beneficial to mankind. Those changes 
all take time to get into general use; 
but the world is rapidly moving 
towards improvement, and the day is 
gone when we can say because our 
grandfathers were satisfied so should 
we. On the start it would be neces- 
sary to get a few of the big nations 
to join in, then all would follow later. 


San Rafael, California. 











Mosaic calendar when we adopt the 
International Fixed Calendar with its 
Year Day inserted at the end of a thir- 
teen-month year, 

It is not always that religious tradi- 
tion is seen to be so clearly a supporter 
of sound business, 


S OME day a month will have as definite 
a meaning as an hour, a day, or a 


‘ year. When that time comes people will 


look back upon the twelve-month year 
as a time of incredible inertia. There 
are people in business even now who 
have adopted for their own purposes a 
year of thirteen months of twenty-eight 
days each, In spite of the fact that they 
have to do double accounting, since their 
customers and clients do business on a 
year of twelve so-called months, these 
concerns find that it pays. They save 
enough to make it worth while to keep 
two kinds of accounts. How much more 
should we all save if we adopted this 
sensible plan! Is it not time that busi- 
ness should insist on getting rid of a time 
measure that never was of any use? 
F H. A. 
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Havoc in Cotton 


Are the Government’s Crop-Reporting Methods Leading the 


WELVE words at the tail-end of 
an obscure sentence in a state- 
ment put forth by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
Washington caused the market value of 
this year’s cotton crop to fall off—at 
least for the moment—to the extent of 
more than $75,000,000 on Thursday, 
September 15. The words were: “it 
is likely that prices will decline in the 
next few months.” 

A dozen simple but, in a sensitive 
market, highly charged words. They 
came from an agency of the Government 
which long ago assumed the prime bur- 
den of collecting, interpreting, and put- 
ting forth facts having to do with farm 
products. The Government’s word, par- 
ticularly as to cotton, is accepted as the 
most authoritative spoken. No other 
agencies have such access to facts, or 
undertake to gather them on such a 
scale, as do Government bureaus which 
trail the “fleecy staple.” 

But nobody can say, as this is writ- 
ten, whether the words which, as one of 
the newspaper reports said, caused 
“pandemonium to break out on the cot- 
ton exchanges,” were truly authoritative. 

The recent drop was reminiscent of 
the ones which occurred in the fall of 
1926, when almost overnight the cotton 
farmers of the South saw the value of 
the crop they then were harvesting go 
off about a half billion dollars. And 
there was no recovery until practically 
the entire crop had passed from the pro- 
ducers’ hands, 


Wwe and figures out of Washing- 
ton had a good deal to do with 
that collapse, one of the severest in the 
annals of cotton. And those words and 
figures were not on the whole authorita- 
tive. If they had been, the farmers of 
_ the South would have been saved at least 
a quarter of a billion dollars. For they 
sold at an average price of 12.3 cents a 
pound an 18,000,000-bale cotton crop 
that later proved to be worth 15 to 16 
cents a pound. A cent a pound amounts 
to $5 a bale. Four cents a pound on 


18,000,000 bales is $360,000,000. 
The low prices that prevailed during 
the greater part of the last harvesting 


Country into Disaster ? 


By AARON HARDY ULM 
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The Federal Crop Reporting Board in session 


season were due mainly to inadequate 
collecting of facts by the Government 
agencies and to misinterpretation by 
them of information that was in hand. 
Final forecasts of domestic production 
were beyond the facts. Production 
abroad was considerably less than was 
forecast during the period of acute low 
prices. Overwhelming evidences of in- 
crease of demand, both at home and 
abroad, were virtually ignored. Empha- 
sis invariably was put only on the bear- 
ish aspects of the situation. 


The shortcoming was mostly the Fed-: 


eral Government’s, or that of depart- 
ments and bureaus which collect and 
dispense information about farm prod- 
ucts. But of course some of the blame 
may belong to Congress for, possibly, 
not providing sufficient facilities for han- 
dling a job the prime responsibility as 
well as the burden of which had been 
assumed by the Government. 

But the Government’s facilities for 
handling the job are large. They are 





typified by the immense Bureau whose 
words set pandemonium going on the 
cotton exchanges recently. Those of no 
other agencies rival the Federal Govern- 
ment’s in the realm of information con- 
cerning major farm products. For much 
of the information can come easily 
through no other channel. This part 
must be accepted or rejected—outright; 
there is no way of contradicting it. 
Hence the mighty bearing which Gov- 
ernmental bureau and departmental pro- 
nouncements have on the ups and downs 
of farm prices, particularly those of cot- 
ton. 


Dw of those pronouncements pre- 
ceded the crash in the fall of 1926, 
While of itself not exaggerated, inade- 
quacy of other information caused a 
forecast of production to indicate a situ- 
ation which did not exist and did not 
develop. The indicated situation was 
one of huge over-production. 

But over-production was not great— 
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a fact which, had it been discovered as 
it might have been and put forth 
promptly and emphatically by the Gov- 
ernment would have prevented the col- 
lapse which for a time caused the entire 
South to tremble and all the country for 
a while to expect a general economic 
setback. 

Little, if any, more cotton was pro- 
duced in 1926 than in 1925, but consid- 
erably more was consumed. Yet the 
1925 crop sold at an average price of 
19.6 cents a pound, or $35 a bale above 
the average of the 1926 crop. 

When picking was getting under full 
headway in the South last fall, the aver- 
age grower could contemplate the paying 
off of his debts with enough money left 
over to assure him and his family a 
merry Christmas and a comfortable win- 
ter. A large cotton harvest was in pros- 
pect and prices were good. 

Then came havoc. Early in October 
the Federal Department of Agriculture 
announced that the aggregate yield 
would exceed that of the year before. 
Since that yield had exceeded consump- 
tion, the forecast meant apparently the 
presence of an excess of supply for at 
least another twelve months. Gregory 
King’s economic law went into effect 
with a vengeance; cotton dropped 5 to 
6 cents a pound, 

Later Government forecasts added 
more than 2,000,000 bales to the pros- 
pective yield. Prices did not drop cor- 
respondingly, as they should have done 
had the crash caused by the early Octo- 
ber forecast been warranted. 

Low prices prevailed, however, from 
the early part of October, 1926, until 
late spring, 1927. Then prices began 
to rise before anything definitely was 
known about the present crop. 


ust after the big crash occurred Sec- 
J retary Jardine, of the Department of 
Agriculture, said: . 

“The people of the world need all the 
cotton that we can produce.” 

But a little while later his Department 
was giving.out statements about “a bur- 
densome supply of cotton” being “in- 
evitable for the next twelve to eighteen 
months.” 

This view was held also by Depart- 
ment of Commerce folk who keep up 
with textiles; they could not see how 
consumption could equal the huge pro- 
duction. 


Superficially, the facts seemed to war- ° 


rant the conclusion. The preceding 


crop having exceeded consumption by 
2,000,000 bales, it seemed only a mathe- 
matical certainty that a 2,000,000-bale 
increase in the 1926 production would 
bring about an enormous surplus pro- 








* 1926 the cotton farmers 
of the South lost a half 
billion dollars mainly because 
of our Government’s misin- 
terpretation of facts inade- 


quately collected. Last week | 


there was a crash in cotton val- 
ues of more than $75,000,000 


due to the same cause. To . 


the cotton farmers of the 
South these happenings mean 
disaster, and misery and want 
which are difficult to describe. 
This article explains exactly 
what our Government’s agen- 
cies have had to do with 
these two crashes. 

The cotton farmer—par- 
ticularly the little cotton farmer 
—expects aid from the Fed- 
eral Government. But he has 
never demanded a subsidy. 
He has been maligned by the 
agitators of the West because 
he did not grow vociferous in 
support of McNary-Haugen- 
ism. The Government aid 
which he expects is that com- 
plete and accurate informa- 
tion which will enable him to 
get for his cotton the price 
that his cotton is worth. The 
Crop Reporting Board is 
charged, along with some 
other branches of the same 
Bureau, with the duty of pro- 
curing and promulgating that 
information. From a simple 
Statistical organization this 
branch of the Department of 
Agriculture has grown—or 
swollen—into a great bureau- 
cracy of multiform activities. 
One of these, apparently, has 
been to guess, obscurely, what 
future :prices will be. This 
was the activity which de- 
moralized the market the 
other day and, as a result, has 
been squelched—apparently 
at the insistence of the Presi- 
dent. But unless this is to 
be followed by a calling of 
the Bureau back to its real 
business, by a purging and a 
strengthening of the crop re- 
porting machinery to the point 
of real efficiency, the Govern- 
ment will still fall short of 
performing the service for 
which the people pay. 
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vided consumption did not increase 
abnormally. The Lancashire mills had 
been brought practically to a full stop 
by the British coal strike and were 
otherwise in a depressed state. Manu- 


‘facturers in this country were complain- 


ing about conditions and were getting 
together to bring about improvement. 

Yet the mill consumption of cotton in 
the United States had increased fifteen 
per cent. Exports to the Continent of 
Europe indicated the biggest demand 
that had ever come from Europe as a 
whole. Japan was importing about 
double that country’s usual takings of 
American cotton. 

While there had been a carry-over of 
American cotton 2,000,000 bales larger 
than that of the year before, the world 
carry-over of all cotton had increased by 
only about 700,000 bales. Curiously, 
that fact, well known at the time, was 
never emphasized in the discussions of 
the “over-production” situation. 

Moreover, the foreign production situ- 
ation was mishandled atrociously. 

Early in November the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics said: 

“Foreign production of cotton was 
greater during the last year than for any 
preceding year, but reports received so 
far indicate that total production in for- 
eign countries this year will probably be 
somewhat below last season’s.”’ 

Instead of being “somewhat below,” it 
was, according to later announcements 
of the Bureau, 2,000,000 bales less, com- 
pletely offsetting the increase in this 
country. That fact was not made known 
until far along in 1927, and, in so far 
as this investigator can find, has not 
been emphasized to date by any Govern- 
mental agency. 


HIs doesn’t mean that the bureaus 

in Washington did not take the sit- 
uation seriously or do what they thought 
proper towards ameliorating conditions 
produced by the seeming over-supply 
which commonly, though not always offi- 


_ cially, was estimated by them at around 


5,000,000 bales. 

All the Government took the situa- 
tion seriously. A special committee was 
appointed by the President to devise 
measures of relief. This committee set 
up—on paper—machinery by which the 
farmers were to be provided loans at low 
cost on cotton kept out of the market. 
But no loans were taken and little cotton 
was held for possible higher prices by 
the farmers. 

For the situation as defined “authori- 
tatively” seemed to be an irretrievable 
one. No farmer was simpleton enough 
to believe that by holding he would con- 
ceal the existence of his cotton. It would 
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have to go to the market sooner or later. 
And holding is not an inexpensive prac- 
tice. Storage and insurance charges and 
interest have to be paid; it takes a price 
increase of a cent or two a month to 
offset the expense. 

And there was nothing in what the 
Government put forth to indicate that 
prices would rise much, if at all, until a 
short crop in the future brought read- 
justment. Governmental agencies argued 
only that holding would “stabilize” the 
market and prevent further declines. 

Virtually all of those agencies seized 
on the situation as a peg on which to 
hang a lot of advice to Southern farmers 
about their own business. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture worked out its “Safe 
Farming” program, which was empha- 
sized in nearly all of its general discus- 
sions of the cotton situation. And the 
worse that situation could be made to 
appear, the more compelling seemed the 
advice poured upon the heads of South- 
ern farmers by factotums in the Govern- 
ment. 


UT what the cotton producers need- 

ed, what the whole world of cotton 
needed as perhaps never before, was 
facts—complete facts promptly acquired, 
properly interpreted, and emphatically 
Set forth by authoritative agencies. 
The facts trickled in ultimately, as 
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A year’s work to the wagon 


they always do, and had their proper 
effect—perhaps too much effect of the 
price-raising kind. 

Even the mills of Lancashire took sev- 
eral hundred thousand bales more of 
American cotton than during the pre- 
vious season. Germany’s takings, total- 
ing nearly 3,000,000 bales, were for the 
first time the largest of any country. 
Continental mills as a whole took more 
than ever before. Even those of Soviet 
Russia took nearly a half million bales 
of American cotton. Japan’s takings in- 
creased forty per cent. Shipments to 
China and India, where American cotton 
met directly the competition of Oriental 
cotton, totaled a half million bales. 

Some of the increase in exports was 
undoubtedly due to the low prices dur- 
ing much of the period when the bulk 
of the cotton was being marketed by 
producers; likewise some of the nearly 
a million bales increase in the American 
mill consumption. 

But not all of it is soundly so attribu- 
table. For exports had reached the pre- 
war average volume in both of the two 
preceding seasons, when prices ranged 
above 20 cents a pound. And a large 
proportion of the cotton sold by the 
producers during the period of low prices 
attained a primary market value of 
more than 15 cents a pound long before 
it was made into yarn or cloth. 





Foreigners profited most. This was 
because of their heavy buyings when the 
prices were low. And they bought heav- 
ily no doubt because they had a clearer 
and more accurate view of the situation 
than the one which commonly was pre- 
sented in this country. 

This was true because in the Ameri- 
can view the domestic trees obscured 
the all-world forest. The purely do- 
mestic situation was so unusual that no 
cne apparently could believe that its ab- 
normal features were offset by contrary 
conditions abroad. 

Avalanches of figures on domestic 
production and consumption were put 
forth. They were gathered by an army 
of workers, chiefly in the Government’s 
service. 

But the Government left the gathering 
of information abroad to a few trade 
and agricultural commissioners, busy 
with many things, and to the slow-mov- 
ing International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome. The result was that the in- 
formation received from the other coun- 
tries was far behind that gathered in the 
United States, and by comparison was 
fragmentary only. Yet the foreign an- 
gles of cotton amount to one-half or 
more of all. One-third of production 
and two-thirds of mill consumption is 
erdinarily outside the United States. All 

(Continued on page 125) 
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What You Do When Vea Fly 


i ET us assume that you, reader, 
are one of the 2,000 civilians, 
men and women, now flying air- 

planes in the United States, that you 
have been granted a pilot’s license after 
only six or eight hours spent in the air 
with a competent instructor, and that 
you now look upon flying as a normal 
operation, as simple in many respects as 
driving a motor car. 

What? As simple as driving a car? 
Largely yes. You know your car, its 
engine, the rules of the road. With ex- 
perience you have learned how to make 
turns, climb hills, and negotiate bad 
spots. You have your road maps show- 
ing each turn in the highway and all the 
various landmarks calculated to keep 
you on the route. 

You watch your fuel supply and so 
schedule your run that you may reach a 
service station before exhausting your 
gas and oil. And if you are a wise mo- 
torist you will never set out on a long 
trip without first seeing to it that your 
machine is in the best possible condition, 
Flying is just like that. 

Of course it has its own peculiar fea- 
tures. You fly in a medium having 
three dimensions instead of the terres- 
trial two—thickness, depth along with 
the length and breadth. You have real- 
ized this on your first flight and you 
understand that this third dimension is 
the element that makes flying different. 
You must go up to get anywhere and 
eventually you must come down, two 
features without parallel in surface 
transportation. 

But you have been surprised at the 
ease with which you have mastered those 
apparently difficult feats, and you are 
tempted to give the builder of the plane 
most of the credit, also the man who so 
developed your engine that its excess 
power now assures you of certain con- 
trol. You know it is no magic carpet, 
that it stays up because of‘the resistance 
which the air offers to the wings. The 
air packs beneath the lower surface of 
the wings and as your propeller forces 
them through it they are constantly 
lifted. 

Nor must you be an acrobat. The 
designer and the builder have balanced 
your plane for you. With enough motor 
power to establish a continued heavy air 
resistance against the wings your plane 
remains balanced automatically. Thrown 
off balance by deliberate or ill-advised 
manipulation of the controls it tends to 
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By WALTER HINTON 





XCEPT for the third di- 
mension, flying an air- 
plane is no more difficult than 
driving a motor car. To bank 
your plane on a turn is no 
more difficult than turning a 
corner with your automobile. 
Since the day is not far dis- 
tant when the airplane will be 
as much a part of our daily 
‘life as the automobile now is, 
Walter Hinton was asked to 
explain to Outlook readers 
just what you have to know 
and what you have to do to 
fly. Walter Hinton, it will be 
remembered, was the first man 
successfully to pilot an air- 
plane across the Atlantic. 
THE EDITORS. 











regain its balance after the controls are 
restored to normal, or flying position— 
providing that you are high enough to 
permit the machine to do this before it 
collides with the surface. No mystery 
there. 


Bee any motorist with his car you 
project a long trip—over land or 
water. You have learned that airplanes, 
like motor cars, differ. Each type is de- 
signed for a specific purpose. Each has 
its own peculiar characteristics, but all 
are governed by the same principles, the 
same natural laws. You should not 
overload your plane. You cannot make a 
light sport car serve as a delivery truck. 
Moreover, you cannot overload your 
plane safely, because it will lift only a 
certain weight, based on the power of 
the engine, shape of the wings and other 
technical features. 
your long flight that machine which 
seems best fitted for the job. Let us say 
that your choice is a happy one. 

Some fifty different materials have 
gone into this machine, as many skilled 
trades are represented in its construc- 
tion. Your mechanics fill it with 
gasoline and oil, and unless you have an 
air-cooled engine, they must fill the ra- 
diator with water. You climb in, first 
making sure that the chucks are against 
the wheels, if it is a land plane. You 
switch on the ignition. Your engine is 
cranked either with a self-starter or by 
turning the propeller as you sometimes 


So you choose for’ 


crank the engine of your car. The pro- 
peller turns. You warm the engine, the 
blocks against the wheels, assisted by 
humans holding the wings, preventing a 
premature start. 


making enough revolutions to lift your 
craft. 

You throttle down again, test your 
controls, look in all directions to be sure 
you will not collide with another ma- 
chine, A last glance at your instrument 


board: everything in order. You “give 


her the gun,” head on against the wind 
to lessen the running distance on the sur- 
face. 


N the ground the controls have been 
neutral, save that the elevators 
hinged on either side of the tail have 
flopped down of their own weight so 
that they now resist the air stream. In 
this position the control stick in your 
cockpit leans forward. As your plane 
starts forth you do little or nothing. The 
plane acts of its own accord. But you 
must be cautious: you want your plane 
in flying position, the tail up and level. 
This occurs automatically as you gain 
speed; but you must exert a very slight 
pressure on the control stick to prevent 
the tail bobbing up and throwing your 
machine on its nose. 

As the machine rolls forward gather- 
ing momentum the stick slowly swings 
back to neutral, straight up. By this 
you know the tail is level. At a certain 
speed, depending on the surface, the 
type of plane and its weight, you find 
yourself in the air, The ground recedes 
slowly. You watch it until you are sure 
that it is far enough underneath to per- 
mit a safe turn. 

The turn is the thing: and here you 
are grateful to the pioneers and engi- 
neers and pilots who have evolved the 
present system of control, though the 
principles were invented by the Wright 
brothers and remain the same. 

Like the tail and fins of a fish the 
plane has a rudder, in front of which is 
a fixed vertical fin to which the rudder 
is hinged. Both help you to change 
your forward direction. Sticking out 
sidewise like little wings are the horizon- 
tal stabilizers to which the elevators are 
hinged. They help to keep the plane 
from nosing up or down unless you steer 
it so. 

Your wings are so built at an angle 
that they tend to keep your machine 





Gradually you ad- 
vance your throttle until the engine is 
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PIONEER INSTRUMENT BOARD 


EYES FOR THE PILOT WHEN, THE EARTH IS HIDDEN FROM VIEW 


The instrument board which faces the pilot. 
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The instruments are arranged differently according to the size and shape of the 


board space, but nearly all instruments are necessary in any long flight 


from tipping sidewise, but more impor- 
tant are ailerons, relatively small sur- 
faces set in the wings on the outer rear 
corners, joined to the wings and moving 
up and down, The aileron on one side 
always moves in a direction opposite 
that taken by the other. You desire to 
turn to the right and circle the airdrome 
to make sure that everything is working 
properly before leaving your landing and 
repair facilities. To do this you must 
bank your plane on a turn. 

You turn the rudder ever so slightly, 
to the right. This swings the tail, At 
the same time you move your control 
stick to the right, depressing the left 
aileron which, catching the air stream, 
lifts the left wing, thus tilting your plane 
and swinging the nose around the turn. 
You return both aileron and rudder to 
neutral during the bank, if you want to 
straighten out, and then throw them in 
the opposite position to resume your 
level position again. 
difficult than turning a corner with a 
motor car, 


B” how, inquire your friends, can 
you do all this at once, at a speed 

of from one to three miles a minute? © 
Bear in mind that you are a part of 
your machine. Thinking and operating 
controls are as simple as when you are 
driving your car. You use your feet, 
your hands, and your head. Experi- 
ence trains you to use your head al- 


This is no more . 





most as involuntarily as you do in your 
car, 

Your feet are on the rudder bar; a 
shove, very slight, with your right foot 
turns the tail to the right, with the left 
it has the opposite effect. The control 
stick between your knees is keyed up 
with wires or bars so that by moving 
it to either side you move the ailerons— 
on a right turn you move the stick to 
the right. In some planes you have a 
wheel set on a framework facing you 
(like the steering wheel in your car) and 
this rotated sidewise affects the ailerons, 
while wheel and frame are pushed back 
and forth to operate the elevators. You 
learn to do all this automatically before 
your instructor turns you loose on your 
first solo. 

Now having circled the field you dart 
off on your course: again you are the 
watchful motorist. Directly before you 
is a board full of dials and whatnots— 
most confusing were it not for the fact 
that you learned to read them before 
you started to fly—the compass, the 
tachometer which shows the number of 
revolutions the engine is making, the 
thermometers for oil and water, fuel 
pressure gauge, fuel level gauge, oil 
pressure gauge, a clock. 

An altimeter shows how high you are, 
the air-speed indicator indicates how fast 
you would be traveling were you at sea 
level and without any wind. Another 
instrument enables you to calculate your 








actual speed over the surface, still an- 
other shows how fast you ascend or 
descend. 


y* peer ahead. Clouds. How high? 
You will climb over them. But 
they are too high. You must go through 
or turn back, or go lower. You decide 
not to go lower for there may be rain, 
mist, or fog further on. In you go. 
Now you are in a strange element. The 
earth has risen with you to your altitude 
and in clear air you always have the 
horizon by which to tell how to keep on 
a level keel. Now your horizon has 
faded. Outside the plane there is noth- 
ing but mist. Without instruments you 
could not tell when your plane swerved 
sidewise or happened to tilt over. But 
instruments are there. You study a 
dial. A ball is off center, likewise a 
pointer. The ball indicates that the 
plane is tilted in a certain direction, the 
hand shows it is turning off to the right 
of the course. You kick your rudder, 
slightly, and move the stick to the left, 
until the dial registers normal. 

Through the clouds. The sun has dis- 
appeared. You switch on your lights, 
on the wings and on the instrument 
board. Railroads, rivers, and valleys, 
which you have been following as a fur- 
ther aid to navigation, are now invisible. 
Your compass again. You may have 
any of several types of compass, some 
simple magnetic types or one of the new 
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devices with its system for enabling you 
to correct your course at regular inter- 
vals, Or you may have a radio and 
take your bearings with fair accuracy. 

Overland you are sighting aerial bea- 
cons, but if you are trying to fly the 
Atlantic or Pacific, you must be an ex- 
perienced navigator, a science in itself. 

Daylight again—your goal lies only a 
few hundred miles distant. Your gauge 
records a dwindling fuel supply in the 
main tank. You turn on the emergency 
supply. You recognize a landmark 
noted on your map, a lighthouse, a rail- 
way junction, or in a modern commu- 
nity its name in big letters easily dis- 
cernible from above. The route lies 
straight ahead. The weather is fair. 
You relax, eat a lunch; then if you are 
air-seasoned, you might reach for a book 
and thus relieve the monotony of un- 
eventful flying, which is something no 
motorist at the wheel can do. 


fh ventuatty you must come down, 

the most difficult part of flying un- 
til you have practiced landings galore. 
You find your field, learn the direction 


Flying an airplane is in three dimensions, but the view of the 


of the wind and come down as you took 
off, against it, being sure te time your 
slow glide so you can level out and touch 
the field at the right place, affording 
your plane a clear, smooth runway on 
the ground. Practice has enabled you 
to judge accurately when to throttle 
down; pull back ever so slightly on the 
stick to put the wings more against the 
wind, like a duck landing on the water 
or a bird on land, and just before your 
wheels and tail-skid touch the earth at 


the same time, in a perfect three-point. 


landing. 

Rather involved? It all depends on 
your experience and your plane. Fast 
military planes have faster landing 
speeds than slow machines. A good field 
is important. In a small field you may 
have to side-slip to get to earth at the 
right spot; but this is one of those tech- 
nical points similar to driving in crowded 
traffic. I have seen pilots come down 
three or four times and take off again 
without touching the ground, before 
they succeeded in reaching the point 
they required in order to permit a 
smooth safe runway. I know boys in 


earth is in only one 


their ’teens who fly regularly alone, put- 
ting their machines down in pasture lots 
and anywhere else that they may decide 
is a convenient place to land. 

If you study flying as you study your 
motor car, you become adept at meeting 
any emergency. In the air you May 
cruise about at will, taking time to de- 
cide just what you want to do and how 
best to do it. On a motor highway you 
must act more quickly because of limited 
space with only two dimensions, 

And remember, an airplane does not 
fall or crash to the ground when the 
motor stops. If it stops cold, which is 
a very rare thing, your plane will glide 
forward as long as the controls are in 
neutral position; meanwhile, you look 
for the spot which affords a safe landing, 
and you bank your plane in circles until 
ready to flatten out and glide into it; 
the danger here lies in losing your head 
and working the controls the wrong way, 
too close to the surface for a safe recov- 
ery when you discover your mistake. 
Motorists do that very thing, sometimes. 
Others drive cautiously, and therefore 
safely. 
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Our Children and the Politicians 


By WILLIAM MCANDREW 


on schools and politics The Outlook 

knows that this sort of cloud shad- 
ows wander over our cities and that the 
Associated Press has given newspaper 
editors to understand that Chicago is in 
this kind of shade. Result? One hun- 
dred and eleven editorials on keep “‘poli- 
tics out of the schools.” Why? 

Maybe it is because of the persistence 
of a good old notion that schools are for 
something better than politics. 

We schoolmasters have been taught 
that American education began with 
laws establishing a school system as they 
said “to thwart that old deluder Satan 
and to bring up youth as the laws of 
God and of the Commonwealth doth re- 
quire.” 

Those lawmakers of 1647 couldn’t 
make their verb agree with its subject, 
maybe, but they labeled the schools with 
a moral purpose that sticks, Every 
book that summarizes, in 1927, the aims 
of schooling puts, in the front rank, 
character, conduct, ideals, behavior. I 
kave never heard a man or child express 
his notion of schooling who did not im- 
ply that this design of two hundred and 
eighty years ago is still a prime purpose 
of public education. 

But, “to bring up youth as the laws of 
the Commonwealth doth require” is 
politics. It looks to me as though it got 
a great push in the reshaping of our 
ideals in 1776. Whether Hamilton 
wrote it for him or not, Washington 
fathered the doctrine that “a plan of 
universal education ought to be adopted 
so that a government dependent on pub- 
lic opinion might have a public opinion 
enlightened.” 

Franklin had said more than twenty- 
five years earlier ‘““we must have public 
education so that men will serve the 
country with honor to themselves and 
it.” Madison and Monroe were for gen- 
eral education “to train the governors of 
a self-governing people.” Jay called 
education “the training of the soul of the 
Republic.” Oscar Hansen of Columbia 
University has just dug up over three 
hundred pamphlets, letters, and speeches 
of revolutionary times setting forth 
schemes of American education working 
out the ideas of statesmen, scholars, pa- 
triots; Benjamin Rush, Attorney-Gen- 
cral_ Robert Coram, Chief Justice 

Nathaniel Chapman, College President 
Samuel Knox, Editor Samuel H. Smith, 
Lexicographer Noah Webster, Jefferson 


I N summoning me to say a few words 





OLITICS in our schools 
is the last thing every 
good American wants. Chil- 
dren are our most precious 
possession. They are Amer- 
ica’s_ only real safeguard 
against the future. Neverthe- 
less, according to William 
McAndrew, you could make 
a spot-map of the United 
States and show cities where 
the main obstacle to education 
is political school boards. 
William McAndrew ought 
to know. For the last three 
years he has been running all 
Chicago’s schools, backed by 
a non-political school board. 
Not till last Augustdid the pol- 
iticians “ get him.” Now he 
is out—and able to express his 
ideas. Twice ousted by poli- 
ticians—once in 1891 andagain 
in August this year. 
—THE EDITORS. 











and his learned friend du Pont de 
Nemours, and many others. Hansen’s 
book, “Liberalism in American Educa- 





Wide World 
‘* Big Bill’”’ Thompson, being sworn in as 
Mayor of Chicago for the third time 


tion,” outlining these schemes leaves no 
doubt in your mind that the new nation 
intended to preserve itself by setting up 
a system of public schools to teach poli- 
tics. 

In the pre-Revolutionary schools you 
paid in proportion to the number of your 
own children in them, In the new sys- 
tem, everybody paid, whether they had 
children or not. Every State adopted 
the scheme. Part of every cent you 
spend for anything goes to the support 
of schools, not as a charity for Jones’s 
children, not for their benefit, but as 
Thaddeus Stevens and Daniel Webster 
and every proponent of the free-school 
system promised, for union, for justice, 
for tranquillity, for defense, for general 
welfare—that is, for politics. 

But all along there was retained the 
duty of thwarting that old deluder Satan 
and of bringing up youth as the laws of 
God doth require. John Adams must 
liave public schools “to train men in 
their political duties as citizens;” Jeffer- 
son will have public schools “teach chil- 
dren what is going on in the world, now, 
and to keep their part going on right.” 
At its first opportunity to put the doc- 
trine into action the Congress decreed 
for its new territory: “Religion, moral- 
ity, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government, schools and the means 
of education shall be forever encour- 
aged.” By the plan of its founders, by 
its being a public and not a parental 
expense, public school education is 
clearly devoted to teaching public moral- 
ity and pure politics. 


What Happened to Politics ? 


BB to the ordinary American, poli- 
tics in the schools is as abominable 
as obscenity in a prayer-meeting. Some- 
thing happened to an ancient and hon- 
orable word. “Politika,” said the Greek, 
“it means the prosperity of the state.” 
“Politicae,’ said the noble Roman, 
“that is the public business.” Politics,” 
said the Americans in 1787, “means 
union, justice, tranquillity, defense, gen- 
eral welfare.” But by 1840 Emerson 
was saying, “Who that sees the mean- 
ness of our politics but only congratu- 
lates Washington that he was laid sweet 
in his grave?” ‘The last edition of gen- 
tle Peter Mark Roget’s treasury of 
words, brought down to 1925, offers 
these foul-smelling ideas in one rank 
bouquet: chicanery, knavery, duplicity, 
jobbery, trickery, politics, You can get 
y1i9 . 
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The new teacher 


a continuous wail over politics back 
through our present orators and writers 
to Richard Watson Gilder, George Will- 
iam Curtis, Henry Raymond, William 
H. Seward, Alexander H. Stephens, John 
Quincy Adams, Thomas _ Jefferson, 
George Washington, and Benjamin 
Franklin, Parallel with the great fear 
is a repeated confidence that the public 
school is the shining hope. The first 
generation visioned it in that long list of 
pamphlets reviewed by Oscar Hansen. 
In the next era, DeWitt Clinton promul- 
gated it. Then Horace Mann shouted 
it; Webster glorified it; Henry Barnard 
kept it alive. Every president from 
Lincoln down has repeated it. The 
legislatures declare that the Constitution 
shall be taught in schools. “We, the 
people of Illinois, in assembly enact that 
American patriotism, the principles of 
the Declaration and Constitution, shall 
be taught in all the public schools.” 
That’s politics. 

What hinders the schoolmaster from 
the spirit of the mandate? Politics: 
greed, love of personal power and prom- 
inence, selfishness, personal welfare in 
place of general welfare, servants cheat- 
ing their masters, rake-offs on school 
supplies and school buildings, putting 
sons, daughters, and relatives in places 
to be paid by public funds, all bound 


round with a string called politics, whose 
manipulator is that old deluder. It is 
such a commonplace that you are ridi- 
culed for repeating it. 

You could make a spot-map of the 
United States and show cities where the 
main obstacle to education is school 
boards, You could put many white 
marks on towns where politics in the 
school board is so clean that it will not 
hire a resident as teacher because it 
wants no other condition of employment 
than efficiency. Your map will change 
from time to time like the skin of a 
guinea pig in the experimental room of 
a medical, college. St. Louis, San An- 
tonio, Terre Haute, Newark, Indianap- 


olis, show white, one year, and yellow, 


the next. The Outlook once discovered 
school principalships in Philadelphia 
selling at a standard rate. Chicago pro- 
motions of teachers for three and a half 
years have been made on the statistical 
basis of the record of the candidate’s 
classes in reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, and standard fundamentals 
as measured by some one other than 
himself. A rule of the Chicago Board 
required that every nomination for ap- 
pointment or advance be accompanied 
by a list of all the persons who urged it 
and what they said. A school board and 
a mayor declared that the city hall 


would keep its hands off the schools. 
Paradise! 


Schools, Politics, and Editors 


HEN comes the election. A new city 

government, a new board of educa- 
tion. The country is informed that the 
city hall will take the schools, The 
remarkable circumstance is that news- 
papers, all of which expect the police, 
the waterworks, the civil service commis- 
sion, to be officered by the incoming 
party, protest against any such change 
being made in the management of the 
schools. “If the Board of Education is 
going to convert the school system into 
an appendage of a political machine,” 
says the “Post” editorial, “it had better 
turn the picture of Washington to the 
wall.” “A school board,” says the 
“Daily News” editor, “is under a moral 
obligation to keep politics out of school 
affairs.” “It is,” says the “Journal” 
editor, “reason for our city’s chagrin 
that Dr. Suzzallo’s denunciation of poli- 
tics seeking to run the schools of Chi- 
cago, brought such vigorous applause 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion.” “Time” records that “for three 
years the administration of Chicago 
schools has been unpolitical and ex- 
tremely able, But political assassination 
of it is impending.” The “Tribune’s” 
editor expresses the belief that “the 
Chicago schools send out better prepared 
citizens than they did in years gone by, 
but that greed and ignorance is tossing 
the schools into the political jackpot.” 
The New York “World” considers Chi- 
cago “a shocking example of what poli- 
tics can do to the schools.” The “Her- 
ald Tribune” says Chicago politics “is 
wrecking the schools.” The Brooklyn 
“Eagle” sees “a combination of malice 
and falsehood resenting efficiency, intel- 
ligence, and decency in the conduct of 
Chicago schools and insisting that they 
should be run on a political basis for 
the benefit of politicians and their 
friends.” 

The Illinois Law ordains that the 
work of the schools shall be “‘a thorough 
and efficient common school education 
including American patriotism and the 
principles of its Government.” A school 
board is a body politic charged with so 
spending the people’s money as to se- 
cure the results indicated by law. When 
the “Daily News” asks the Chicago 
School Board why it doesn’t decide on 
maintaining or replacing the present 
school management by ascertaining 
whether the children are worse or better 
taught than before, it plays the joker in 
the school game. Baltimore, Denver, 
Los Angeles, and New York had super- 


(Continued on page 128) 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


Log of a Prima Donna 


a REAT fixity of purpose, abso- 
G lute absorption in the task in 
hand, and a complete obsession 
concerning the duty to be accomplished 
have been the fundamental laws govern- 
ing my career and life,” writes Emma 
Eames, one of the greatest of American 
prima donnas, in beginning her ‘“Mem- 
ories and Reflections.”* In short, hers 
was a New England mind. She belongs 
to Bath, Maine, by ancestry and up- 
bringing, though born in a bungalow on 
Bubbling Well Road, Shanghai, “that 
leads to the Rain God’s Temple,” Au- 
gust 13, 1865. China proved unhealthy 
for the mother, who, with Emma and a 
brother 18 months older, left Shanghai 
in 1870, designing a residence in France, 
The outbreak of the war with Prussia 
spoiled that plan and a shift in the fam- 
ily fortunes sent the little girl to the care 
of her grandparents in Bath. Here she 
was in sternly Puritanical surroundings. 
Her grandmother even objected to her 
voice, wishing that it was “nice and 
lady-like like Jennie’s (a playmate) in- 
stead of a great big one.” 

Incidentally grandmother “was a wo- 
man of great force of character, with a 
sense of humor, but a warped emotional 
nature,” who “would have made an ex- 
cellent wife for a warm-hearted under- 
standing man with a strong hand,” but 
who “married an icicle and a problem in 
Euclid.” This hapless gentleman was of 
“the black, dour Scotch type,” whose 
chief interests were “astronomy, mathe- 
matics in any form, and all things apper- 
taining to politics.” 

In such surroundings the child was 
surely out of place. Nevertheless, she 
was far from being crushed. At fifteen 
she was singing in the choir of the 
Bath Swedenborgian Church where 
the cousin of an uncle by marriage, who 
lived in Paris, heard her render “Oh, for 
the Wings of a Dove” in such a fashion 
as to lead him to urge a musical career. 
He was a frequenter of the opera and 
knew a fine voice when he heard it. The 
uncle by marriage was General Thomas 
Hyde, head of the Bath Iron Works, 
who took up the idea and had influence 
enough with the grandparents to secure 
permission for the experiment. This 





1Some Memories and Reflections. By 
Emma Eames. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $5. 


consisted at first in a weekly trip to 
Portland, where her mother lived, and 
where she took her first lessons, All this 
while she was a High School student in 
Bath who worked prodigiously as only a 
Maine girl can, in the study of physical 
geography, political economy, chemistry, 
astronomy, natural history, English lit- 
erature, and higher mathematics. 

The brother had become a cadet at 
Annapolis, whence he graduated in 1882. 
Emma and her mother attended the 
ceremonies, and later, when the fleet 
visited Portsmouth, saw him on duty 
with Captain “Bob” Evans, who told 
her mother that Emma “looked like 
peaches and cream.” 

She now launched on her musical 
journey, going to Boston for instruction 
by Miss Munger, eking out her scanty 
means as a choir singer. She lost her 
place in a Baptist choir by bursting into 
unseemly laughter “at the sight of half 
a dozen bedraggled women in black 
water-proofs being dipped into a tank 
under the pulpit.” 

Professor Paine of Harvard became 
interested in her, She sang to illustrate 
his lectures on music, and was taught 
Delsartean poses by Annie Payson Call, 
to whom she acknowledges a great in- 
debtedness. William Gericke, then 
leader of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, recognized her promise and taught 
her Schubert’s songs. He also advised 
her to go to Paris and study under 
Marchesi. The mother borrowed enough 
money to make the venture. Reaching 
Paris she went into the presence of 
“Mathilde Grauman, of Frankfort, 
otherwise Madame Marchesi, of Paris.” 
It will soon be perceived by the reader 
of the book that Emma did not love 
Madame who was not then ready to re- 
ceive her, but advised a summer of re- 
pose. This advice was adopted, and the 
ordeal began in the fall. Then she 
found Madame to be “the ideal Prussian 
drill master, a woman of much character, 
and one to gain great ascendency over 
her pupils,” who was “herself at her 
piano by nine in the morning every 
week-day, always perfectly’ and richly 
dressed, with never a hair out of 
place.” 

It appears that Madame played a 
favorite, who is often mentioned but 
never named by the author. It is easy 


to guess that this rival was - Nellie 
Mitchell, better known to fame as 
Madame Melba. ‘“She”—the unmen- 
tioned one—‘remained with Marchesi 
only a year. Then she made her debut 
in Brussels, in the autumn of 1887. It 
would be impossible to imagine anything 
lovelier than she was both in appearance 
and voice. She did not attempt to act, 
for she had no gift, but her naivété and 
simplicity had their own charms in such 
roles as Lakmé, Lucia, and Gilda.” 

With these kind words as a prelude 
Emma accuses the beautiful unknown of 
blocking her own debut in Brussels, and 
causing that important event to be de- 
layed until it finally took place in Paris 
as a resounding triumph. Before this 
she had a contract at the Opera 
Comique at five hundred francs a 
month, but never sang. This embargoed 
her for two years, when she tore it up 
and sang Juliette for Gounod, with the 
result noted, 

The morning after her success she 
called upon Marchesi: 

“How did you come down here?” 
asked Madame. 

“By tramway.” 

“What!” she exclaimed, “Mademoi- 
selle Eames de ]’Opera in a tramway! 
Do you mean to say you haven’t a pri- 
vate carriage?” 

“But I can’t afford a private carriage. 
My friends all know what I make and 
I can’t bear the thought of running into 
debt.” 

“Her answer,” records her pupil, 
“which was most characteristic of her, 
was: ‘Well! When one is as beautiful 
as you are one should be able to have 
everything.’ ”” Emma’s grandmother, be 
it noted, did not share this view of 
beauty. “My grandmother,” she writes, 
“once told me that I had eyes like a pig, 
a nose like the prow of a ship, and a re- 
ceding chin, and that no one would ever 
love me for my looks, and, as a result, I 
was never afterward able to disabuse 
myself entirely of this impression.” 

Soon after she was honored by a call 
in her dressing room by Albert Edward, 
then Prince of Wales. When the knock 
came on her door and his name was an- 
nounced, she was intensely concentrated 
upon the business in hand and replied: 
“He must wait.” 

To this she heard him echo: “Of 
course I'll wait.” 

This did not prevent their becoming 
friends on a basis of mutual respect. As 
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Wide World 


Emma Eames 


Prince and King he helped her much in 
England. 

From that time on the prima donna’s 
path was one of glory. It need not be 
retraced here. Her marriage to Julian 
Story was an elopement, in so far as she 
disregarded her mother’s wishes, and 
she and her mother were parted for nine 
months, The willful young lady had her 
way from this time on, in all things. 
The painter should have been a model 
husband for the singer. He helped her 


dress and was not bothersome. The 
Puritan, however, ruled the vocalist. 

She early determined to retire from 
public singing at forty, and actually did 
so at 43, helped to this conclusion by a 
thrilling experience in the San Francisco 
earthquake. 

It will surprise some readers to learn 
from the singer that, as the result of an 
accidental. fall from a carriage, when but 
25, she has never since endured a day 
without pain. D.C. S. 





History 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ‘By Hilaire Belloc. 
Volume If. Catholic England: The Early 
Middle Ages A.D. 1066 to 1348. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $3.75. 

Mr. Belloc is perhaps the most readable 
and interesting writer now at work upon 
this subject. His intense preoccupation 
with ecclesiastical history is a possible de- 
fect, or at least a peculiarity, of his work. 
His own view-point of a Roman Catholic 
should be noted, but it can be discounted. 
He is eminently fair-minded. He does not 
fear to make histcry human. Some of his 
men suddenly stand out in his pages. Here 
is William the Conqueror: “A man short, 
rather bald, round-headed, clean-shaven, 
very vigorous, perpetually in the saddle; of 


strong judgment- but temper almost as 
strong, with long purpose, and tenacious 


will, and the appetite for order of his race.” 
And Henry II, in the days before his 
struggle with Becket: “See him moving 
feverishly about, restless in gesture, impa- 
tient, desiring quick Masses of his chap- 
lains and short meals of his cooks: with 
scant tufts of red hair on a pate nearly 
bald, prominent but keen eyes, glancing 
everywhere, observant; ready for anger.” 


Books for Children 
THE MAGIC PAWNSHOP. By Rachel Field. 
KE. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 
An enticing book this, with its brilliant 
cover and occasional gay decorations in 
color by Elizabeth McKinstry, though its 


The Outlook for 


humor and fancy are in part of a kind 
more comprehensible to grown readers 
than to their juniors, who cannot be ex- 
pected to follow its fanciful allusiveness. 
Children will doubtless enjoy the tale be- 
cause its contains magic, romance, and a 
nice little girl; but it is related with one 
eye cocked for the smile of the adult 
listener. 

In the matter of pretty Rose Martha’s 
pawned conscience, too, while the assur- 
ance is general that consciences should 
never be pawned at any time, as they 
shrink and shrivel when separated from 
their owners, still, there is a certain taw- 
driness in the visit to a costume ball with 
the wrong man, which scarcely seems 
chosen in quite the best of taste for chil- 
dren, as the occasion for Rose Martha to 
pawn hers—not even though “Mr. Kit” 
with the dying conscience in a bird-cage in 
one hand and the sword of the reckless Kit 
Marlowe in the other, pursues her, defeats 
(and spanks) his supplanter, and restores 
it. 

THE REGICIDE’S CHILDREN. 
a. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 

A well-told tale, one that should please 
both boys and girls, for Hal and Kitty, 
children of Colonel Vane the regicide, are 
equally brave and likable. The author has 
taken the justifiable liberty of adding a 
fourth regicide to the three who hid in 
Judges’ Cave on West Rock at New Haven 
and for whom three diverging roads—Goffe, 
Whalley, and Dixwell—were named. More- 
over, she makes Colonel Vane a cousin of 
that Sir Harry Vane of whom Cromwell 
exclaimed, “Oh, Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry 
Vane; the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry 
Vane.” It all fits in, and the glimpses of 
Hartford Puritan life under James II are 
quaintly enjoyable. Even in the time of 
that disagreeable monarch a regicide was 
in serious danger in New England. How 
his children and the all but rebellious col- 
onists strove to save him, helped by In- 
dians, makes a lively narrative. 


By Aline Ha- 
York. 


A TREASURY OF TALES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
Selected by Marjory Bunce. The Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 

Thirty-five stories, many of them famil- 
iar, most of them famous, all of them good, 
which any normal youngster will love—and 
if he has loved some of them already, will 
love all over again because of the pretty 
color plates and many spirited line draw- 
ings by Honor C. Appleton and Nora Fry. 
The volume opens with our ancient friend 
Henny Penny and includes representative 
tales of different countries, including Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Denmark, Russia, 
Italy, Japan, Arabia, and India. 


Games and Amusements 


IS THAT SO! By Oliver D. Keep and Associates. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. 2 


WHO AND WHAT. A Book of Clues for the 
Clever. Edited by Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
in association with many prominent people. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. $1.50. 

The first of these is one more question- 
naire book, with the difference that the 
answers are arranged more conveniently 
than in the earlier ones, and that some bit 
of information relating (sometimes dis- 
tantly) to the question is given with each 
answer. This is just thrown in, without 
extra charge, to pamper the appetite for 
information which is now rampant. 

The second, “Who and What,” is some- 
thing. very different, and after the many 
question books, quite a refresher. It is 
said to be like a game called, in olden 
days, “Shedding Light,” and has been 
known in more recent days as “Blind 
Biographies.” It consists of descriptions of 
persons or objects in language so disguised 
as to make it more or less difficult to guess 
what is meant. Here is one, by Will Irwin. 
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which Mr. Adams says has baffled almost 
all on whorn it has been tried. (This seems 
strange to us. We guessed it, half-way 
through, and our JI. Q. is by no means 
high.) 

I was the richest man of my time and 
nation, but few remember it. I was a 
mighty athlete but no records testify to 
my prowess. My fellow countrymen see 
my picture daily, yet nobody knows what 
I really looked like. The most volumi- 
nous writer, the most influential spirit 
of my time and country, I attained print 
with very few of my compositions and 
glory with none. Though liberal rather 
than parsimonious, I could make a dollar 
go farther than any contemporary. 


Here is another, by Maurice Hanline. It 
is of a different kind: 


I came into the world only to be jeered 
at and sneered at by all the doctors in 
the case. They advised my mother that 
I could scarcely live two weeks, and here 
I am at an age which none of my con- 
temporaries have ever attained. This is 
attributable, no doubt, to my peculiarly 
mixed parentage, as I stem from two of 
the most sturdy and prolific races of the 
world. Despite the fact that night life in 
New York is considered unfavorable to 
longevity, I have attained my unprece- 
dented age at its very heart and have 
sent forth sturdy offspring to all parts of 
the country. 


The game has set us to making up one 
of our own—and here it is. It is derived 
from another book of which a note was 
being written to-day: 

For ten years the mighty and famous 
ruler of a great country, I spent only six 
months in that country. A warrior and 
athlete, perpetually in war and undergo- 
ing hardships, I was almost a life-long 
invalid, and had once to be carried into 
battle lying on cushions. I was the most 
picturesque and romantic figure in a 
great and romantic age, and innumerable 
legends cluster about my name. Like 
Haroun-al-Rashid I sometimes went in 
disguise, and was captured by my enemy, 
while disguised as a servant. I was 
killed in a trifling fight which arose over 
a golden ornament, but lived long enough 
to forgive and set free the man who slew 
me. After my death, my sister took this 
man and had him flayed alive. 


Humor 
EPIGRAMS. Wit and Wisdom in Brief. Edited 
by Walter Jerrold. The Thomas Y. Crowell 


Company, New York. $1.75. 

A large collection of rhymed epigrams on 
various subjects. Nearly all English in 
origin. The author is not mentioned—is he 
not known?—of this, on Sir Walter Scott’s 
poem about Waterloo: 

On Waterloo’s ensanguined plain, 
Full many a gallant man lies slain; 
But none, by bullet or by shot, 

Fell half so flat as Walter Scott. 


The anonymous epigram on the Enclo- 
sure Acts is too good to perish. The ver- 
sion which we have heard is, we venture 
to think, superior to that given by Mr. 
Jerrold, and we quote it here: 

They put in jail the man or woman 
Who steals the goose from off the com- 

mon. 

But turn the greater rascal loose 
Who steals the common from the goose. 


Notes on New Books 


LANES 0’ LADLAND. By John J. Eberhardt. 
The Goldsmith-Woolard Publishing Company, 
Wichita, Kansas. $1. 

Poems in what is supposed to be boy 
language. ‘The author proves that the 
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TRISTRAM j 


By Edwin Arlington 
Robinson 
Now in the Forticth 
Thousand 


The literary sensation of the 
year, because it is a “poem 
which, for beauty, for tech- 
nique, for passion, for dra- 
matic skill, is the equal at 
least of any great narrative 


poem in the English lan- 
guage.” 
Cloth$1.50.Leather$3.00. 7 
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THE RISE OF { 
AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 
By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard 


Third Large Printing 


One of the great books of modern times — 
a book that critics everywhere have described 
as the “high-water mark of modern historic pres- 
entation in America” and “the ideal history for 
the layman.” Jn two handsome, illustrated vol- 


This Believing 


Author of “Stranger Than Fiction” 


This story of the great religious systems 
of the world, told in a sparkling jour- 
nalistic style, is still a best seller a year 
after publication. It is recommended by 
Dr. George A. Dorsey, Will Durant 
and othersas a fascinating book. $3.50 


YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 


A Study in the Waste of the Consumer’s Dolla? 
By Stuart Chase, Author of “The Tragedy of Waste” and F. J: Schlink 


In the Fiftieth Thousand 


“High pressure salesmanship has never had such a complete showing-up 
in all its falsity of economic principle. A book that should be in the 
hands of every Ultimate Consumer . . . One day’s purchases made ac- 
cording to the book will save enough to pay for it and I guarantee you 
will have a good time for the money. At least I did.” 

—New York Evening Post. 


vy The Macmillan Company - New York , 
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Men of 
Destiny 


By Walter 
Lippmann 

Illustrated by 

Rollin Kirby 
Just Out 


A new view of the 

American Scene 

- which “informs our 

national ‘concerns; 

informs them with 

a sense of humor.” 

Price $2.50; Auto- 
graphed edition 

$5.00 





$12.50 + 


World 


By Lewis Browne 


Tenth Large Printing 
Within a Year 
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effect of Riley’s ballads cannot be attained 


by writing lines like “Cause you’re jes 
e’zactly.”. Mr. Wood’s illustrations are 
good. 

HEIDI. By Johanna Spyri. Illustrated by Con- 


stance Whittemore. The Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. $2.50. 


A handsome holiday edition of this al- 
ways popular book for children. Miss 
Whittemore’s illustrations in color are sim- 
ple and beautiful. 


DOG CORNER PAPERS. By William Whitman, 
3rd. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
$1.50. 

Very brief essays from Houghton Mif- 
flin’s monthly bulletin, ‘The Piper.” 


STUFF AND NONSENSE. By Don Rose. 
ald F. Rose, Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania. 
Edition, $2; Popular Edition, $1. 


Humor in brief bits of prose 'and verse. 
The essay on the mouse trap is a pleasing 
example of the light essay. 

THE LITTLEST ONE: HIS BOOK. By Marion 


St. John Webb. Illustrated by A. H. Watson. 
The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
2 


Don- 
Gift 


$2. 
Another book of poetry about children, 


with some of the verses in children’s lan- 
guage. Mr. Milne’s “When We Were Very 
Youngs” seems to be the inspiration. The 
pictures are excellent; the verses merely 
show that Mr. Milne’s is a genius almost 
unique. 
BRAVE DOGS. By Lilian Gask. The Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. $1.50. 
Stories for children about dogs. 
trated. A good Christmas gift. 


Tllus- 


Books Received 


SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULA. By Willis 
L. Uhl. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.50. 

JESUS AS A PHILOSOPHER AND OTHER 
KADIO TALKS. By Herman Harrell Horne. 
The Abingdon Press, New York. 

TO KNOW HIM. By M. S. Rice. The Abingdon 
Press, New York. $1. 

THE MODELMAKER., Edited by W. Edmunds 
oe Vol. Ill. Spon & Chamberlain, New 

ork. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF JESUS CHRIST. Vol. I 
—John to the Seven Churches. By William J. 


McKnight. Hamilton Brothers, Poston. $3. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. By 
John J. B. Morgan and A. R. Gilliland. The 


Macmillan Company, New York. $1.60. 
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Play polo. Ride, motor, fish for the great 
game fish of Pacific tropic waters. Go to 


now during this glorious au- 


tumn weather —one of the Islands’ 
most delightful seasons. 

The new Ma oto, the ship that has 
proved unsinkable, or one of the other 
luxurious Matson Liners will take you. 
This giant yacht —a veritable palace 
afloat—is the ultimate in ship construc- 
tion. Itis the largest, swiftest steamship 
ever built in the United States. 


Mato to sails every alternate 


Saturday to Honolulu. But-four all too 
short days to cover the miles from the 


Gate to Diamond Head. She 


is Queen of the famous fleet that serves 
Hawaii—nine splendid ships — Ma- 
lolo, Maui, Matsonia, Manoa, Wilhel- 
mina, Lurline, Sierra, Sonomaand Ven- 


Frequent sailings from San Francisco 
—oneormore each week. Regular sail- 
ings from Seattle. All-expense tours 
$270 up. Our nearest office can give 
you full particulars and will make all 
arrangements for you. Orask any travel 


Kilauea Volcano is again active 
An unforgetable spectacle for you now 
—Kilauea Volcano isin eruption forthe 


first time since 1920. 
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215 Market St.,San Francisco—535 Fifth Ave., New York 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago—510 W. Sixth St., 
Los Angeles—1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
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Temples of the Truth 


_ connection with the controversy about 
religion and Mr. Bush’s comments 
thereon, as it appears to me, the whole 
trouble grows out of the fact that religion, 
whether Jewish, Christian, or Mohamme- 
dan, consists of both truth and error, yet 
neither side perceives this, and then exer- 
cises the proper and necessary discrimina- 
tions. 

Take either of the current religious con- 
cepts and then question: Is it all true? or 
all false? or partly true and partly false? 

The answer must be, indubitably, the 
last. And, therefore, logically and ration- 
ally, what the error, for elimination? and, 
what the truth, for preservation? 

The simple but indubitable fact is that 
the universe is necessarily an eternal 
thing; and therefore, and as a matter of 
course, it was never created. And hence, 
therefore also, and as a like matter of 
course, all of that in the current religious 
concept which, whether directly or indi- 
rectly, is based upon the creation-Creator 
hypothesis, is necessarily error. While, on 
the other hand, all of that in the concept 
which consists of what is known as to 
right and wrong in human conduct—the 
right to be found out and done; the wrong 
to be found out and avoided (the undis- 
puted moral precepts, and which “have 
been known for thousands of years’)— 
constitutes the truth of religion. 

My concept is that through elimination 
of the error of religion, all of the religious 
structures shall be converted into temples 
of the truth, pure and simple, instead of 
being continued and maintained as temples 
of error, which all of them are now, and 
ever have been, in part. W. R. STOKES. 


St. Paul, ; Minnesota. 


Facts and Christianity 


2 ier writer has always been a hero wor- 
shiper, and possibly the reaction of 
maturer years is what has led to the de- 
voting of an envelope to clippings of weak 
things said by the great. 

Now, to the names of Roosevelt, H. G. 
Wells, etc., can be added the name of Irv- 
ing T. Bush, for his article in The Outlook 
of August 31: “A Business Man’s View of 
Religion.” 

How a man of his great ability and fine 
character should permit his views to be 
given on so great a subject is hard to com- 
prehend. : 

Why not express himself on geology or 
botany, that is assuming that he has the 
average man’s knowledge of these things. 

He refers to his boys being taught in 
“the old school” from “Jonah” to “The 
Immaculate Conception.” “The Immacu- 
late Conception” is not a part of Bible 
teaching, but the recent theory of one large 
Church as to Mary, the Mother of Christ. 

His article ignores the great facts on 
which the Christian religion is founded. 
He ignores the fact of sin, and the need of 
a Saviour. He decries many of the prac- 
tices of Christianity, but sin in the hearts 
of many so-called Christians does not de- 
stroy the truth of Christianity. He decries 
dogma; so does the writer when it is spun 
out and made the cause of divisions in the 
Church, but he has dogma as to his own 
belief, and there is no belief without dogma. 

The writer, a layman, has had for 40 
years a special interest in the Bible and 
in religious subjects, and after all of this 
time, it practically all comes down to a 
simple proposition of belief in God, the 


Creator 2node-Chilst, the Saviour. That 
a 


is God manifest in the flesh revealing the 
Father and His love to mankind. These 
facts fit all time. 

If Mr. Bush really knows the Bible, he 
must see that Christ is the fulfillment of 
very many prophecies and if Christ be 
studied, he must see Him as a supernatural 
being. We cannot just explain it any more 
than explain countless things around us, 
but it works, and has satisfied the hearts 
and minds of great numbers of the world’s 
brainiest men. What works? Why, an 
unprejudiced consideration of the claims of 
Christianity and the exercise of just such 
faith as is used every day as to things 
material. 

Many men have accepted Christianity 
through a study of the evidences as to the 
Resurrection of Christ. So a sympathetic 
study of the Bible convinces one of its 
being a supernatural book whose beauty 
and richness cannot be exhausted in a life- 
time. These things are facts. 

Another great fact is the experience of 
the Christian. Romans viii. 16, “The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit that 
we are the children of God.” For a true 
miracle, witness the conversion of drunk- 
ards and dope fiends. The writer has 
heard many testify that they had lost all 
will power, but when Christ came into 
their hearts, a supernatural power was 
given them. 

In the language of Romans viii. 2: “The 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
hath made me free from the law of sin 
and death.” 

Christ in the heart saves from the pen- 
alty of sin and also from the power of sin 
now. The distinct originality of Christian- 
ity lies in the fact that it enables man to 
do what others fail to do. 

Ah! the trouble lies in the will and we 
are not willing to pay the price of a sur- 
rendered life. 

One thing all honest men must admit 
and that is that the unselfishness of true 
Christianity, if general, will save this old 
world from the fate of Greece and Rome 
and stop the disintegrating forces that 
many see to be at work. 

CHARLES W. CoGGINs. 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


Circulating Pictures 


Was much interested in your “discov- 

ery,” as explained in The Outlook for 
August 10, that it is more profitable for 
artists to rent their pictures than let them 
accumulate in dust-covered piles in hope of 
a sale. 

The Philadelphia Art Alliance has some- 
thing of the same plan in successful opera- 
tion. The Art Alliance is an association of 
artists and art lovers whose aim is to stim- 
ulate the love of beauty in Philadelphia 
and incidentally to sell the artists’ work. 
We have continuous exhibitions of paint- 
ings, sculpture, or handicrafts which are 
open to the public free of charge. For our 
members we have much music and fre- 
quent talks on literary and artistic sub- 
jects. We have been co-discoverers with 
yourself of the idea that artists should 
not wait for the public to come and buy 
their pictures, and the outcome of this dis- 
covery is our “Circulating Picture Club.” 
Any person in Philadelphia, whether or not 
a member of the Art Alliance, may belong 
to the Club on the payment of ten dollars 
annual dues. He will have the privilege of 
inspecting a large number of pictures 
which have all been passed by a competent 
jury, of selecting any one he likes, taking 
it home, and keeping it for a month, with 
the privilege of renewal or purchase. The 
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Club is growing, and we are getting sdles. 
We have also a traveling collection of pic- 
tures which we send anywhere on guar- 
We have 
also a circulating library of rare music as 
well as one of books relating to art and 


anty of expense and protection. 


music. 


My job in the Art Alliance is to edit its 
Bulletin, and it is one which keeps me in 


constant touch with its many activities. 
IMOGEN B. OAKLEY. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


We append the regulations of the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance showing how pictures 
may be borrowed: 


REGULATIONS FOR BORROWING 


1. The pictures may be borrowed by 
members of the Circulating Picture Ciub 
only. 

2. During the year each member may 
borrow twelve paintings or twenty-four 
etchings, although only one painting or 
two etchings may be borrowed at one 
time. 

3. Membership in the Circulating Pic- 
ture Club is open to members of the Art 
Alliance and to members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, and to others who may 
be recommended by either group. 

4. Membership shall be ten dollars per 
year. 

5. Application for membership may be 
made at the Art Alliance or the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum at any time. 

All the pictures will be for sale at 
prices ranging from $5 to $500, and may 
be paid for in installments, but the bor- 
rowing of a picture incurs no obligation 
to buy. 





Contributors’ 
Gallery 


ALTER HINTON, as Lieutenant-Com- 
mander in the Navy, piloted the 
naval seaplane NC-4 across the Atlantic in 
May, 1919, the first airplane to make the 
transatlantic trip. His last contribution to 
The Outlook was an appreciation of Colonel 
Lindbergh’s flight and its meaning to avia- 
tion. 


| F gener REED is an authority on most 
amateur sports and for years has 
written about them, For some time he 
covered sporting news for the New York 
“Evening Post,” under the name of “Right 
Wing.” He now writes for the New York 
“American.” 


F@ forty years William McAndrew has 
been connected with education. As is 
stated in connection with his article, he 
has twice been Superintendent of Schools 
in Chicago, each time being forced to resign 
by politicians. 





Havoc in Cotton 
(Continued from page 115) 


are interrelated, for cotton is the most 
international of farm products. 

Even some of the Government’s do- 
mestic pronouncements anent the last crop 
were woefully wrong. Actual production, 
for instance, was 600,000 bales less than 
forecast in the final estimate put forth by 
the Department of Agriculture. That, 
however, may be excusable; but the inade- 
quate handling, even the mishandling, of 
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The Parian Gate, Manila 


$750 : 
Manila. 


and return 


Visit Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai © 
and Hong Kong en route 

Take advantage of this attractive roundtrip fare 
and realize your dream of travel to the Orient. 
Included are meals and first class accommoda- 
tions on a palatial President Liner. 

The portsofcall are gatewaystothe ancient coun- 
tries of the Far East—each fascinating in itself. 

You see Hawaii, beautiful beyond compare. 
Then Japan, island kingdom of unusual charm. 
Here old ideals are giving way to modern pro- 
gressiveness. 

China with its quaint river life, great cities and 
unique architecture holds much to lure the visitor. 

Finally Manila, at the crossroads of the Pacific, 
gay and international. Visit near-by Baguio, de- 
lightful mountain resort. 

Go in luxurious comfort on a great President 
Liner. Hospitable public rooms, private state- 
rooms that are spacious and equipped with beds 
not berths. Personal service and a cuisine which 
justifies the highest praise of world travelers. 
Liberal stopovers at any port. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco for the Orient (via Honolulu)and Round the World. Fort- 
nightly sailings from Boston and New York via Havana, Panama and Cali- 
fornia. A sailing every two weeks from Seattle to Japan, China and Manila 
via the American Mail Line. A sailing every two weeks from Naples, Genoa 
and Marseilles for Boston and New York. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 


4) 
Pie 


32 Broadway... .. .._. NewYork 0604 Fifth Ave.and 25 Broadway New York 
1018 Bessemer Building . . Pittsburgh,Pa. 177 StateStreet. . . . . oston, Mass. 
101 Bourse Buiicing . Philadelphia, Pa. Dime Bank Building - « « Detroit 
514 West Sixth Street . Los Angeles, Calif. 110S. Dearborn Street . . Chicago, Ill. 


1519 Railroad Avenue South Seattle, Wash. 





Robert Dollar Building San Francisco, Calif. 








foreign information on the subject was not. 
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Real Estate, Hotels and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, etc. 


Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 


Miscellaneous, etc. 


60c. per line, 
single column 


10c. per word 
Box number 25c. 





1 Copy for this section must be received at least nine days before date of insertion } 
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Tours and Travel — 


HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 





The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook.’ to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Tratlic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


6 Meet Him! 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
TO 


North Africa—January 7th, ‘‘Duilio.” 
Motor across Morocco, Algeria. Tunisia. 
South America—January 19th, ‘ Santa 

Luisa.” Including Inca Ruinsand Iguazu 
Falls. 
Mediterranean—February 21st,“ Maure- 
tania.” Easter in Palestine. 
Europe—Special motor trips. 
* * 7 * 








Independent Travel—Agents for all 
Cruises aud steamship lines. 
* * * * 


Christmas Vacation Cruises 
To Bermuda, Porto Rico, Havana, Jamaica, 


Miami 
“en @ 


Complete information on request 
51 West 49th St., Box O, New York. Circle 2511 


EUROPE 1927-8 
CRUISES-TOURS 


. e 
Independent Itineraries 
Select Travel By Motor 
Bermuda Vacations. 
Steamship Tickets All Lines 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Viftth Ave., New York 





















TEMPLE TOURS GO 
Yo Europe, Egypt, Palestine, Around 
the World. Comfortable travel, mod- 
erate prices, abundant sightseeing, fine 
leadership. 
Where do you want to go? 
What type of tour do you wish? 


TEMPLE TOURS 
447-A Park Square Bldg:, Boston, Mass. 


THOMAS M. CARNEGIE, JR. 


578 Madison Ave., New York 
Specializing in the arrangement,of cruises 
around the world, around Africa, 
the Mediterranean and West In- 
dies. Steamship passages booked 
on all lines. No service charge. 


A Mart of the Unusual 


Direct from makers. 
Ideal sporting ma- 
ter 


Harris Twee ial. Any length cut. 


Samples free. Newall, 127 Stornoway, Scotland 












































Conserves, Jams, Jellies, Preserves 
Made in home kitchen. Exceptional quality. 


The Ralston Jam Kitchen, 856 Hoffman St., Elmira, N. Y. 


Instruction 
Qprortunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 


monthly allowance. Ideal living conditions. 
Tennis, surf bathing. 3 hours from New York. 
8-hour day. 23% year course. Age 18 to 32; 
2 years high school. Send for descriptive 
folder and application. Southampton Hospital 
Association. Southampton, Long Island, N. Y. 











Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 





Connecticut 


The Wayside Inn 
New Milford, Conn. At foot of Berkshires 
Ideal for long stay or week-end. Bright, airy 
rooms; all modern improvements. Scenic 
beauty, health, good living. 80 miles from 
New York. Mrs. J. E. Castle, Prop. 








District of Columbia 
GRACE DODGE 
~ HOTEL 
“WASHINGTON,D.C, 


Near the Capitol and the 
Union Station 








Open to men and women. 


Florida 





HELP WANTED 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
saiaried men and women. Past experience 








St. Johns River 


Residence 


Right-acre estate, closely adjoining 
old home o 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


7 bedrooms, 3 baths, extra lavatory, ex- 
tensive porches, fireplace and furnace 
heat; electricity, artesian water. Barn, 
3-stall garage (servants Over). 

Swimming pool, tennis court, 
golf nearby, dock, boathouse, 
boat. Grapes, guavas, citrus of all kinds, 
12 miles south of Jacksonville. Imme- 
diate locality northern—Florida’s best- 
known Beauty Spot, and this property 
the most desirable holding therein, Sea- 
son ¥1,500, yearly $2, 1 00(furnished). 

MAYNARD CRANE, Mandarin, Fla. 














HOTEL POTOMAC Washington, 


; ONE BLOCK SOUT#I OF CAPITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 





Florida 
Winter Park, Florida 


Home of Rollins College 
On a chain of beautiful tropical lakes. 
Educational facilities of the best. Ajl public 
utilities. Adjoins Orlando. , 
For information and literature write 


WOOD-WINSLOW-WESTON 
‘ ealtors 
Winter Park, Florida 








Massachusetts 


Hotels LENOX and 





BRUNSWICK ci. 


Write to The Outlook Travel Bureau 
for rates, bookings, and details. 








New York City 


TELBRISTO 


129-135 W. 48th St, N.Y. 
Evening Dinner and 
Sunday noon . $1.00 
Double —$5--$0--$7 Luncheon . . .50 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. You'll feel **at home.’’ 











53 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson * Ney York city. 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. fares pe $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 





New York 


otel LEN OX, North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y, Superior accommo- 
dations; famous for good food. W rite direct or 
Outilook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 








North Carolina 


Tryon, N. C., beautifully 
Melrose Lodge situated, offers real com- 
fort, excellent food. Capt. T. D. JErvey. De- 
tails, rates, direct or Outlook Travel Bureau, 








CAMP in FLORIDA itz’, 


on large lake; electric light, screens, good 
water; suitable school, tourist camp; near 
hotel; lease or sell; price very reasonable. 
Benson Springs Inn, Benson Springs, Florida, 


IDEAL HOME IN FLORIDA 


Ten rooms, water, electricity, on exclusive 
lake front, hard surface road ; five-acre plot— 
one of lawn, two of orange grove, two of pine 
woods; not affected by boom or hurricane; 
centrally located ; price $20,000. 

Benson Springs Inn, Benson Springs, Florida. 


New Jersey 


ENT REASONABLE. House, with 
owner and friend remaining to board ; 
choice residential neighborhood ; convenient 
to trains, buses; suitable for couple or 2 or 3 
adults. Apply Saturday or by appointment. 
Clara C. Jones, 31 Elm St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Cranford, N. J. T2.7ent,flly 


8 rooms and bath, in lovely home, beautifully 
situated in best residential section, near sta- 
tion and trolley. Garage. 207 North Union Ave. 


Rhode Island 
FOR SALE—NEWPORT, R. I. 


CLOSING ESTATE 
Water-front property, 15 acres, on_hill over- 
looking bay (mile from station). Delightful 
old estate, suitable for family group or select 
young ladies’school(where lack of such school 
offers exceptional opportunity). Main resi- 
dence (23¢ story gray stone) 18 rooms, 4 baths. 
2 frame houses, each 11 rooms, 3; baths, sun- 
porches, steam heat, sleeping-porches. Stone 
4-car garage with 3-room apartment. Frame 
2-car garage and barn. ine trees, lawns, 
shrubbery, with winding tree-lined private 
road. Additional 6 acres and liberal mortgage 




















if desired. Price $65,000. Will divide property 
if desired. Address owner, 
E. L. M. KELLER, 301 East 20th St., N. Y. City 


‘BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


PUBLICITY SERVICE, highly experi- 
enced man; reasonable charges. Printed 
matter, press material, letters, publictty sur- 
veys, prepared for schools, organizations, in- 
dividuals. New York City and East. Highest 
references. 8,060, Outlook. 


STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at 
$2, or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. 
Also business printing at low prices. Lewis, 
stationer, ‘ fea 


Troy, N. Y 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


INSTITUTIONAL _ executives, social 
workers, secretaries, dietitians, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, companions. mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers. The Richards Bureau. 
68 Barnes St., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced governess and 
companion for two girls, ten and twelve, in 
Detroit. College graduate, American or Eng- 
lish Protestant under thirty preferred. Re- 
quired to tutor three months in Florida in 
winter. French and music desired. 8,036, 
































Outlook, 





u ry. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, permanent, interesting work, 
quick advancement. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite AK-5842, Wash- 
ington, ; 

WANTED—Young woman as_ mother’s 
ere or nurse for children aged 2)4 years 
and 6 months. Small home in town 1 hour 
from Philadelphia. Pleasant position for one 
interested in modern methods of child train- 
ing. 8,051, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ADAPTABLE, refined, capable young wo- 
man, some hospital training, as companion, 
care motherless home, or nursery governess. 
Alreferences. 8,057, Outivok. 

COLLEGE graduate, 27, with teaching ex- 
perience, wants work in New York City. 
8,064, Outlook. 

COMPANIONABLE housekeeper, woman 
of refinement, would like position where one 
maid is kept; capable, economical, and with 
highest references from present employer, 
who is going abroad. Address Miss Wilburn, 
Rockhurst, Marius St., Kingston, N. Y. 

COMPANION and housekeeper for elderly 
or business people, near Boston, November 
to April. Educated American Protestant, 
good health, good family, forty-six years. 
Owner and manager of summer tea room. 
Would enjoy doing much of the work. Pleas- 
ant environment preferable to high salary. 
References exchanged. C. C., East Dorset, Vt. 

COMPANION, by young Washington wo- 
man of refinement, some secretarial experi- 
ence. Salary moderate. References ex- 
changed. 8,052, Outlook. 


COMPANION-nurse — Refined, educated 
middle-aged lady, widely traveled; or man- 
ager in tearoom. Experienced in both lines. 
References. Philadelphia, Pa. Address 8,059, 
Outlook. 

CULTURED, experienced, and capable 
young woman as companion helper. College 
a Excellent references,  8,(42, 

utlook. 


EDUCATED, experienced woman as gov- 
erness and mother’s assistant. 8,056, Outlook. 
.GRADUATE nurse with special prepara- 
tion in administration is availableas manager 
of club, school, or any opening calling for 
services of well-prepared executive. 8,038, 
Outlook. 

KINDERGARTNER. with some nurse’s 
training desires position as companion or 
governess. Experienced. 8,062, Outlook. 

MANAGING housekeeper. Jxperienced, 
refined. 8,061, Outlook. 

NEW _ England woman to assume full 
charge home. Good caterer, cheerful. Ex- 
ceptional references. 8,049, Outlook. 

PHYSICAL directress desires college or 
ae. school resident position. 8,050, 

utloo 








REFINED widdle-aged lady, seeking a 
home with refined people where at least one 
servant is kept, will give service for home. 
Competent in every way. Highest references. 

ew York City only. People only in com- 
fortable circumstances. Laura I. Sageman, 
43 Kim Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y 


TEACHER piano, violin. Experienced, 
graduate New England Conservatory. 7,982, 
Outlook. 


WOMAN of forty, educated, experienced, 
wishes position as companion, or housekeeper 
in motherless or bachelor’s home. Highest 
references. 8,047, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman wishes position as chauf- 
feur and companion. Excellent driver. Best 
reference. Willing totravel. 8,053, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman with two years’ experi- 
ence in office of a pediatrist, also teaching 


“experience, desires position as companion to 


child. Competent to take full charge. High- 
est references. 8,048, Outlook. 


~ MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


WIDOW, unincumbered, between 40 and 50, 
of education and refinement, seeking pleasant 
home and congenial companionship in subur- 
ban town, willing in exchange to look after 
sinall cottage in absence of owner, who is & 
business woman and widow. Must have un- 
impeachable references. 8,054, Outlook. 
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Financial Department 
Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard 
investment securities, but cannot undertake to advise the purchase of any specific 
security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting from expert 
investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this 


special service. 


of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any one inquirer. 


The Financial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 


All letters 


should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, 





Is Capital Sacred P 


r NHIS is not as revolutionary an 
article as the title might suggest, 
though to some ultra-conserva- 

tive minds, particularly in our older and 

richer communities, like Boston and 

Philadelphia, the thesis may well sound 

Bolshevik. 

Over a year ago a lady entered the 
office of the trust company which man- 
ages her affairs for a heart-to-heart talk 
with her favorite officer. (The lady is 
on toward her sixties and has an income 
of some $3,000 from her own capital). 
In the course of the conversation it de- 
veloped that she wanted to take a trip 
across the continent to California but 
found that her income was insufficient 
for that purpose. She had estimated the 
cost over and above her regular living 
expenses at about $500. 

“T have never been West,” she said. 
“T have a lot of friends out there whom 
I have not seen for years. We are all 
getting old. It seems as if this was the 
time to meet once more before we 
die.” 

“Well,” said the bank officer, “why 
don’t you draw on your capital to do it? 
It is not restricted by any trust deed. It 
is yours to use as you please.” 

“What!” exclaimed the lady. “Spend 
my capital? Why, I wouldn’t think of 
such a thing. I am surprised at your 
suggestion.” 

Before answering her the bank officer 
sent for a statement of her account and 
with that before them on the desk pro- 
ceeded to outline his argument as fol- 
lows: 

In the first place, to take $500 out of 
capital would reduce income by about 
$30 a year. On the basis of a $3,000 
annual income for one person the loss 
would not be serious. 

In the second place, the capital fund 
from which it was proposed to take this 
$500 had shown an appreciation of 
about 6 per cent in the last two years. 
The spending of $500 out of this appre- 
ciation would still leave the fund larger 
than it was at the outset. 

In the third place, the children of the 
Owner of this property were grown up 
and in comfortable circumstances so that 





the difference of a few hundred dollars 
in their mother’s estate would be of no 
consequence to them. 

“But,” protested the lady at this 
point, “I have been brought up to be- 
lieve that one’s capital is sacred, that 
one should never touch it. Once you 
begin to spend it, you might get the 
habit, and in the course of time nothing 
would be left!” 

The bank man settled himself well 
into his chair before replying. This, he 
knew, was the nub of the whole matter. 

“My dear lady,” he said, “I agree and 
I don’t agree. Let us examine the situ- 
ation thoroughly. As I have pointed 
out, to use $500 of your capital will not 
reduce your capital below what it was a 
couple of years ago. Your question is, 
‘Is it not bad policy to spend my capi- 
tal? Is not capital sacred?’ ” 

“Yes,” said his customer, “that’s just 

“Capital,” continued the bank man, 
“is money. It is built up out of money 
earned; in other words, out of income. 
You may not have earned the money, 
but some one did. Instead of spending 
it for living expenses, he invested it and 
thus made it earn more money, which is 
considered income and hence may be 
spent. The theory of the sacredness of 
capital is that once income is called capi- 
tal, it should be inviolate.” 

Without doubt this is a useful and 
practical theory. If we spent our capi- 
tal indiscriminately, it would soon go. 
But it is permissible to transfer or spend 
capital in various ways which, at first 
glance, look like spending it. For exam- 
ple, the purchase of real estate is a capi- 
tal expense and in most cases an invest- 
ment, and under many irusts capital 
may so be used. One can think of other 
uses for capital which are in reality not 
dissipating it, but altering its position 
without altering its function. 

Coming now to the case in hand, it is 
usually considered wise and proper to 
invest capital for elderly persons in an- 
nuities. An annuity is a device to guar- 
antee to an individual a fixed income for 
life. Now a very little figuring with 
pencil and paper will show that the pay- 
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HERE can you get the 
same unquestioned high 
degree of safety and the 

same liberal interest return 
Smith Bonds offer? 

Our first consideration is the 
protection of your principal; our 
second, providing you with an 
adequate income. 


Over a half century’s experi- 
ence in the first mortgage field 
enables us to select issues and 
to surround them with safe- 
guards that continue to add to 
the enviable record of this House. 

Smith Bonds are Safe Bonds— 
issued in denominations of 
$1,000. $500. $100.- yielding 6% 
to 644%. 

Detailed information regard- 
ing Smith Bonds and their Safe- 
guards sent on request. 


Ask for Booklet ‘‘6—45” 
Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you can 
avail yourself of the Mail Order Service 
of our Home Office inWashington,D.C. 
Your investments and inquiries will be 
given the same personal, efficient and 
courteous attention you would receive 
if you called at one of our offices, 


“YAe FH.SMITH ©, 


°Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in — Chicago — and Other Cities 





Kindly send booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDS, 


NAME, “6~45" 





ADDRESS. 
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All Standard Makes 





TYPEWRITER 
at new low prices 


Get your favorite machine at a 

pon ¥ of 40% to 60%. Latest models Underwoods, 
Royals, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, remanufactur 
like new from top to bottom, 5-year guarantee. /0 
days free trial. Sold direct on EZ monthly payments. 
Write for latest catalog—F. 


Young Typewriter Company $35. jqs"*°'tnicaws 
Typewriter Headquarters 








THE STROKE OF THE MOMENT 


A Discussion of the Foreign Debts 
A series of articles by eminent American and foreign 
writers. Also articles by real, everyday Americans who 
write to the daily press. OSWALD CHEW 
Price $3.00 826 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
Postage prepaid Philadelphia, Pa. 








Facts for Investors 


Tue Ovttoox Financial Service 
Department is at the disposal of 
all Outlook readers at the nominal 
charge of $1 per inquiry. Itisa 
fact-finding and reporting informa- 
tion service which aims to help the 
investor, small or large, solve his 
own problems. We are serving 
hundreds. May we serve you? 


The Outlook Financial Service Department 


THE OUTLOOK 


120 East 16th Street New York 
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AuTo SICK 


Journey by Sea, Train, Auto or 
Air in health and comfort. Moth- 
ersill’s promptly ends the faintness 
and nausea of Travel Sickness. 34 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


New York Montreal 
Paris 











25 Years 




















THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools and 








Camps in U.S. and Europe. Preparatory, Finish- 
ing, Military, Collegiate, etc. Educators refer 
Boys or Girls or Parents here. Free Public Bureau 
—State Chartered. 20th year. FREE Advice on 
schools (or summer camps) meeting needs. 
American Schools Association 
1212 O Times Bldg., N. Y., or Stevens Bldg., Chicago 


CAMPS - INFORMATION 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Two Vacancies, European Travel School 


Intensive study combined with travel. No loss of time 
preparing for college. 8,593, Outlook. 








Illinois 








10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of life now studying 
the Bible under competent guidance. 
1S GOURSES available.OLDand 

NEW TESTAMENT. Modern 
Bible study broadens vision —deepens 
religious life. Begin now Descriptive liter- 
ature free. ALL COURSES, 75Sc each. 
5S or more to one address, 60c each. 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The University of Chicago Dept. 96, Chicago, Ill. 















New Jersey — 


Backward Children 


require intensive training 
by scientific methods 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


provides unsurpassed facilities for exceptional chil- 
dren. It is a homelike private boarding school with 
a highly trained staff, including resident physician 
and nurse. Summer camp on Maine coast affords 
complete change for four months under same staff. 


Established 1883 











Catalog on Request 


Directors 
E, A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box 215 Haddonfield, New Jersey 























EUROPEAN SCHOOL 
LA MARJOLAINE 


22 Chemin du Velours 22, Geneva 
Excellent Swiss school for girls, unusually recommended. 
Resident, day pupils. Individual care of studies and diet. 





Chaperoned stay in mountains arranged for winter and sum- 


mer holidays. Booklets, details, Qutiook Travel Bureau. 





ments by the annuity company to the 
individual come, and must come in con- 
siderable part, out of capital. The per- 
son who is the beneficiary of the annuity 
calls them his or her “income.” In fact, 
however, an annuity is a scheme which 
provides for payment from original capi- 
tal and the income from that capital. As 
years go by, more and more is taken 
from capital and the earnings on the 
gradually depleted capital are less and 
less. Yet the average annuitant never 
realizes this. 

Annuities specifically disregard the 
theory that capital is sacred. 

Why is it in any way dangerous for 
an elderly person to arrange his affairs 
in such a way as to secure some of the 
benefits of an annuity without giving up 
control of his entire capital? If this is 
done conservatively, the depletion of 
capital will be so slight that income will 
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be affected at the minimum; the with- 
drawals of capital will be so arranged 
that enough will last to take care of the 
owner for his or her entire expectation 
of life. 

It is probably a beneficent myth that 
capital is “sacred” because the innate 
spendthrift tendency in all of us tends to 
lead us along the primrose path of using 
all the money on which we can lay our 
hands for current expenses. But this is 
no reason that we should deprive our- 
selves of the wise employment of capital 
for purposes that are ordinarily achieved 
by the use of income, Capital is nothing 
but conserved earnings which, to be sure, 
has taken on somewhat of a new charac- 
ter because it has been conserved. 

In the last analysis, capital is to serve, 
not to be served, and the final measure 
should be the degree of service to which 
it can be put. W. L. S. 


To Inquiring Readers 


As to American Woolen Preferred— 

“Replying to your inquiry, your prob- 
lem is difficult. I am handicapped in 
answering it because I do not know what 
proportion your American Woolen pre- 
ferred bears to your total holdings. 
Twenty-two shares have a par value of 
$2,200. The loss at present prices, if 
sold, is large. Against this is the fact 
that the American Woolen Company is 
an enormous corporation and it is un- 
likely that, in the course of time, the 
preferred will not ‘come back.’ If the 
immediate loss of income is important to 
you, by all means sell and get into some- 
thing that will pay an income. If you 
can afford to wait and to take some 
chance by waiting, I would advise you 
to wait. 

“Tf you sell and convert your pro- 
ceeds into a bond, it will be safe and 
you will have conserved half of your 
original principal. If you convert them 
into a good common stock—and for this 
purpose, I would consider International 
Paper such a one—there is a very good 
prospect that you will have your prin- 
cipal built up after a while. 

“No one can decide what to do but 
yourself. I have attempted to analyze 
the situation to help you. If I have 
overlooked anything, please feel free to 
call on me again.” 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York— 

“The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York is a very strong company. 
Their Life Annuity Plan, with whose 
general outlines we are familiar is an 
excellent plan. 


“What you get from an annuity is a 
combination of returned principal and 
income on principal. 

“JT should think that an annuity would 


be very desirable for one in your cir- 


cumstances.” 





Our Children andthe Politicans 


(Continued from page 120) 
intendents who, by the simplest process 
of appraisal, correction, and follow-up, 
were delivering better taught children 
than the average and doing it better 
every year. The parents in these cities 
lost their school managers with no rea- 
son given by boards as concerned with 
the value of the service. Winship, the 
most experienced authority on American 
schools has made the astounding asser- 
tion that more superintendents who im- 
prove the teaching are dismissed than 
are superintendents who let it go to 
seed, 

The situation of the Chicago school 
superintendence is not surprisingly ex- 
ceptional. Every school system has had 
similar attacks. It can happen to any 
place. Meantime, in normal schools, in 
university departments of education, in 
State and National associations, a real 
technic of management is developing, 
sending out young superintendents who 
know how to get children taught. The 
management of all sorts of productive 
organizations is being perfected. After 
a while the people jwho are footing the 
bills—parents and citizens—will organ- 
ize and say, “Here you, this isn’t a mat- 
ter of party politics. Never mind that. 
How good is the teaching? That’s what 
we’re paying for.” 














—_—_— 
Roe 
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CLOTHING THAT INEVITABLY 
FITS INTO THE. PICTURE 


MEN’S CLOTHING—SIXTH FLOOR 











XPLICIT advertising, according to the 
“Fourth Estate,” would be: “Wanted 


—a stenographer who can take dictation.” 





From the Boston “Globe:” 


A white-haired, morbid young man was 
raving about the emptiness of life. 

“The sooner the world ends the better,” 
he said. “We all ought to be annihilated.” 

“My dear fellow,” his friend replied, “the 
world’s packed with interesting things. 
They’ve just discovered that human life 
began on this earth about a million years 
ago—and you talk of wiping us all out.” 

“A million years ago?” 

“The papers are full of it.” 

“Oh, well,” said the morbid man, miser- 
ably, “it’s too late to do anything about 
it, then.” 





According to “Variety,” the author of the 
famous Lucky Strike advertisements, Mr. 
Edgar Allen Wolff, is a confirmed smoker 
of Melachrinos. 


From “Life:” 


“What of the 


Teacher: is the ‘Order 
Bath’ ?” 


Kid: “Pa first, then ma, then us kids, 
and then the hired girl.” 





“When Day Is Done,” a new song hit 
which Paul Whiteman brought over from 
Germany, turns out to be note for note the 
same as an old colored mammy’s lullaby of 
twenty years ago, “Keep in Your Own 
Back Yard.” 





Advertisement in the Albany ‘‘Knicker- 
bocker Press:” 

“$800 buys 15 acres, horse, young cow 
just fresh, heifer, 75 chickens, acre garden 
and potatoes, bearing orchard, farm and 
garden tools, 5-room house all furnished, 
barn and henhouses, wife in hospital, $800 
takes all.” 





From the Louisville ‘“‘Courier-Journal:” 


The respondent was being examined in 
lunacy proceedings. 

“Who was our first President?” 
his counsel. 

“Washington.” 

“Correct. Who was our second Presi- 
dent ?” 

“John Adams.” 

“Correct.” 

Then there was a pause. 

“He’s doing well,” whispered a friend of 
the lawyer. “Why don’t you keep on?” 

“T ain’t sure who was the third President 
myself.” 


asked 





The policeman entered the street-front 
restaurant and with great dignity an- 
nounced to the man at the table next to 
ours: “Your car awaits without.” 


“Withvut what?” retorted the rather 
loud-mouthed gentleman. 
“Without lights,” said the cop. “Here’s 


your ticket.” 

“When it comes t’ cheap labor,” says 
Abe Martin, “it’s purty hard t’ improve on 
a good, willing wife.’ 





Hustlers always seem to be working for 
some fat fellow who sits all day with his 
feet on the desk smoking cigars. 





By the Way 


Professor in psychology: “What do you 
associate with the word ‘mutton’?” 
Pupil: “Jeff.” 





“After all, it’s nothing but a movie back- 
ground,” writes an Eastern tourist in 
“Life” after viewing the Grand Canyon. 





A news item in a California paper reads: 
“After the ceremony, Smith declared, he 
visited his father-in-law, Daniel Roney’s 
house; whereupon his mother-in-law hit 
him over the nose, drawing blood, and his 
father-in-law fired at him twice with a 
shotgun. The police believe the Roneys 
objecied to the match.” 





“Tooks like rain to-day,” said the milk- 
man, as he poured the customary quart of 


milk. 
“It always does,” replied the housewife. 


A 


in his honor: 





YOUNG lady addressed a literary lion 
who sat at her left at a banquet given 
“T was reading one of your 
books recently, and there was one bit I 
couldn’t make out. You said a blush ‘crept 
slowly.’” “What else could I say?” asked 
the author. “What would happen in these 
days if a blush did anything but creep? 
Imagine the dust it would raise if it ran.” 





Billy Rose, the popular-song. writer, was 
noticed in a New York aight club early one 
morning last week, surrounded by an ad- 
miring group of chorus girls writing the 
Ivric for a new song entitled “I’m the 
Lonesomest Boy in Town.” 





From “Collier’s:” 

Voice over wire: “Madam, your husband 
has been run over by a truck!” 

“Good heavens! On the afternoon of my 
bridge party!” 





“Have you heard the joke of the Egyp- 
tian guide who showed the Englishman 
two skulls of Cleopatra, one of her girl- 
hood and one of her old age?” 


“No, tell me about it.” 
A MOTORIST’S prayer: Teach us to drive 
through life without skidding into 
other people’s business. Preserve our brake 
linings that we may stop before we go too 
far. Help us to hear the knocks in our 
own motors and close our ears to the 
clashing of other people’s gears. Keep 
alcohol in our radiators and out of our 
stomachs. Absolve us from the mania of 
trying to pass che other automobile on a 
narrow road. Open our eyes to the traffic 
signs and*keep our feet on the brakes. 





During a recent conference of several 
hundred clergymen held in a local hotel a 


bell-boy caused great consternation by 
booming out, loudly: “Paging Mr. Elmer 
Gantry! Mr. Elmer Gantry!” 





From the Montreal “Gazette:” 


The jury had been out on the case all 
morning and was still undecided. The vote 
stood eleven to one for acquittal, but one 
old codger stubbornly held out for a verdict 
of guilty. 

The sheriff came in at dinner time and 
inquired what they would have to eat. 

“Wa-a-all,” said the foreman, disgustedly, 
“you kin bring us eleven dinners.” Then 
he added, reflectively, “And a bale of hay.” 


a the “New Yorker:” 
Fascinated always by the sight of a 
worm about to turn, we paused the other 
afternoon to watch a meek little gentleman 
who was using one of the telephone booths 
in the Plaza. He stood there a long time, 
obviously having slipped the operator’s 
mind. Seated at her station in the center 
of the booths, she was busily engaged in 
pushing in plugs, pulling them out, reciting 
numbers, making change for patrons and 
declaring at intervals, “The liyen is bizeh.” 
Such an example of organized efficiency 
was she that the meek gentleman palpably 
lacked determination enough to recall him- 
self to her attention. We had about given 
up hope that he would take his own part 
when she caught sight of him over the 
switchboard. 

“Are you waiting for a number?” she de- 
manded. 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” said the little man, “TI 
just stepped in here to develop a picture.” 





An auto-renting company in Berkeley, 
Caiifornia, has learned that an average of 
2.4 cents per mile is saved on gas when its 
cars are driven over concrete highways as 
compared with earth roads. It is con- 
cluded, therefore, that the hard surfacing 
of heavily traveled highways is in the in- 
terest of public economy. 





FRANKLIN, Indiana, woman who is in- 

terested in pageants received, accord- 
ing to the Indianapolis ‘‘News,” a letter 
from a stranger who said that she had 
started to write a pageant and did not have 
time to continue it. She wished to know 
whether the Franklin woman could not 
complete it for her. 

By way of explanation the would-be 
pageant writer said: “I have named my 
pageant ‘Creation.’ It opens with a figure 
entering, moving slowly, very slowly. That 
is man. A second figure enters, moving 
slowly, very slowly. That is vegetation. 
Now, that is as far as I got.” 





From the Boston “Transcript:” 


“Money can take you anywhere,” 
Remarked old Dan De Witt; 

“Money can take you anywhere, 
Save where you can’t take it.” 





From the “Pacific Mutual News:” 


It was dusk as she stopped at the filling 
station. 

“TI want a quart of red oil,” she said to 
the service man. The man gasped and 
hesitated. “Give me a quart of red oil,” 
she repeated. 

“A q-q-quart of r-r-red oil?” he stut- 
tered. 

“Certainly,” she said, “my tail light is 
out!” 





Five words of five letters each are necded 
to compiete the following anagram. Each 
word contains the same letters. 





The ships 
Each bravely 
tions. 


bravely o’er the sea, 
the storms’ commo- 








The lead right jovially 
And eat fresh —— in huge proportions. 








Answer to last week’s anagram: “Gnus,” 
“guns,” “sung,” and “snus.” 
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